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Oa Saturday, January 3rd, 1363, will be published an important Supplement to the 
Spectator, containing a Biographical and Historical Sketch of the Royal Families of 
Europe, together with Notes on the Budgets of the leading States. The article will form 
continuation of the Essay on the same subject, published in ths Spectator of Janu uy 


$6th, 1858, on the occasion of the marriage of the Princess Royal. The Supplement 





will also contain a Review of Home and Voreign Literature, constituting an attempt 
to gauge the public taste of our own and other nations by examining and comparing 
the Circulation of Books, Magazines, and popular Periodicals in Great Britain and the 
chief countries of Furope. To ensure punciual delivery, early orders are requested to 
be given to the various Newsagents in town and country, or to the Publisher, 1 Wel- 
lington street, Strand, London. The Spectator and Supplement free by post, 8d. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
i, cae 

HE Emperor of the French opened the Boulevard “ Prince 

Eugéne” on Sunday the 7th inst. The ceremonial passed 
off quietly, though so rooted was the fear of an dmeute, that 
extraordinary precautions were adopted. The guards in plain 
clothes were doubled, the houses along the street were visited, 
and the Emperor, instead of riding as usual in advance, rode 
between Prince Napoleon and Murat ; and the Prince Imperial, 
who usually accompanies his father, was left at home. The 
reception of the cortéye was cold, but the Emperor's speech, 
in which he announced his desire to benefit the workmen, 
promised cheap bread, and honoured Richard Lenoir, a 
manufacturer of the first Empire, has been, on the whole, ap- 
proved. The uneasiness, so universal in Paris during the last 
fortnight, has subsided, and the Empire appears, for the 
moment, stronger than ever. 


On Monday last the most important political declaration of 
our day is said to have been made in a very odd locality, the 
rooms of the Geographical Society. Captain Sherard Osborn 
and Mr. Lay were there and explained their “policy.” Mr. 
Lay, according to the 7imes authority, says that by honestly 
paying the import duties to the Imperial Government of China 
he has engaged its friendship and achieved the direction of its 
policy. This great end he means to use to capture the 
whole Tacping army, and transport it bodily to the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago, where there is waste 
land and food and water in abundance. Captain Osborn 
states that he is going to teach the Chinese, humanity, or, in 
other words, English modes of warfare. Both agree that 
they are, in effect, the Cabinct Councillors of the Emperor 
of China, and intend to use their power; and Mr. Gladstone, 
who was present, is said to have given his blessing, both per- 
sonal and ministerial, to this gigantic policy, and wished it 
God speed. Captain Osborn’s and Mr. Lay’s speeches, if accu- 
rately summarized by the writer in the Zimes, really mean that 
a knot of Englishmen intend to govern China by Chinese 
resources ; and, indeed, in British India permission to British 
subjects to enlist in the Emperor of China’s service is officially 
advertised. This is the old East Indian policy initiated on a 
far grander scale, and with our eyes wide open to the results, 
—and if true, is by far the most momentous act of the Govern- 
ment during this generation. Yet Parliament has not only 
not been consulted, but has been soothed into careless- 
ness. A despatch of Lord Russell’s, published last session, 
carefully intimated that it was the policy of England to 
intervene as little as might be in the struggle, and only to 
defend commercial ports. The new policy, no doubt, will 
hot involve expense to Great Britain, for China will pay ; 
but it involves deeply the most vital principles of our 


| Imperial responsibility, and results almost certainly in a 
gradual annexation. Is Parliament a cipher that this 
should happen without its sanction? Are we willing to let 
the greatest political responsibility of our generation be 
tuken up without a movement from the nation’s conscience 
or a sign from the nation’s will ? 


' 


The British Government has at length formally announced 
to the Greeks that Prince Alfred cannot accept the vacant 
throne. Russia has, at the same time, withdrawn the name 
of the Due de Leuchtenberg; and the Three Powers who 
signed the Convention of 1830 have, it is said, agreed to 
recommend a new candidate to the Assembly, which met at 
Athens on the 10thinst. This is Ferdinand, Prince of Coburg, 
and as husband of Queen Donna Maria, titular King of Por- 
tugal; he ruled that country from 1853 to 1855 as Regent 
during the minority of his son Pedro, and is said to be a man 
of strong will, much judgment, and great experience in deal- 
ing with a Southern population. The Gazette of St. Peters- 
burg appears displeased with the nomination, and announces 
that Russia has no candidate; but this is, probably, only an 
expression of annoyance at the defeat which Russian intrigues 
have sustained. Nothing is yet known of the effect of this 
recommendation in Greece, but it is feared the Greeks, despite 
all assurances, will persist in electing the Prince. 





We take the following extract from a letter from Malabar, 
dated October 30th, 1862: “We are arrived at a cotton famine ; 
there is not a pound of raw to be had in any of our bazaars. 
The remnant of the poor scattered native weavers must be 
starved to death. The farmers around me are begging for 
cotton seed of any kind, native or foreign. The collector has 
not any, nor can he get any, but has again written to the 
‘Board’ at Madras; such is his answer received to-day to 
my application.” 


Baron de Budberg, the new Russian Ambassador in Paris, 
presented his credentials on Friday. He remarked on the 
“sincere friendship entertained by his master towards 
the Emperor,” and his own willingness ‘“ to develop a 
mutual understanding based upon common interests.” ‘The 
Emperor, in reply, congratulated himself on the friendly 
relations existing between Russia and himself for six years, 
‘‘ which have the more chance of continuing, as they are based 
on the mutual sympathies and real interests of the two 
Empires.” The speech is a little more cordial than usual at 
such formal receptions, and seems intended to convince 
urope that Russia and France have agreed on the Eastern 
question. 





The trial of the week has been one in lunacy. Mr. Hall, 
a short-tempered tradesman, had, it appeared, a bad-tempered 
and extravagant wife. She pawned the goods in his shop, 
continually abused him to the neighbours, and, finally, con- 
ceived the idea of imprisoning him for life. To effect 


this object she declared he was mad, and induced 
two doctors, a Mr. Guy and Dr. Semple, to sign 
a certificate to that effect. Mr. Hall was accordingly 


seized at his own door by two men, by force, and carried off 
to an asylum, the proprietor of which seems, luckily for him, 
to have been an honest and humane man. He saw no evidence 
of insanity, and two days after, the visitors discharged the 
victim on the plea that the certificate was irregular. Mr. 
Hall, thus released, brought his action against Dr. Semple. 
It was proved that the doctor, though referred to Mr. Hall's 
medical attenda~t, had never seen him, or asked any question 
of the patient’s grown-up daughters, or consulted anybody 
except Mr. Guy and another friend of the wile. The Judge 
pointed out that the law required care and inquiry as well as 
bona fides from a doctor granting such a certificate, and th } 
jury ‘found a verdict for the plaintiff, damages 1500. I he fine, 
greatly increased by costs, will probably teach the profession 
a little more care, but no man ought to be almitted into an 
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asylum without the signature of a doctor appointed by the 
Commissioners in Lunacy. 





The new Italian Ministry has been formed, and is said to 


consist of — 
Farini .. ee Premier. | Pisanelli .. .. Justice. 


Pasolini .. .. Interior. | Menabrea.. .. Public 





Peruzzi .. .. Foreign Works. 
Affairs. | Ricci -» «+ Marine. 
Minghetti .. Finance.| Amari .. .. Education. | 


The Ministry met Parliament on the 11th instant, and 
announced that, without abandoning alliances, they should 


pursue an independent policy abroad, and at home one of | t L, Bi 
decentralization. The latter word will probably be their | for excellent ventilation, and no blame seems to attach tg 


bane, as both Farini and Minghetti are distrusted as | 


“ regionists,’”? men who wish to keep up, as far as possible, 
the autonomy of the ancient States. At present the new 


being the only leaders of the majority omitted from the list. 


On Sunday week, Archbishop Leahy got up at Emly one 
of those scenic spiritual dramas which the Roman Church 


occasionally uses with so little scruple and so much effect. His | saggy s 
y I | ports one more, so that there are 472,758 persons with nothizg 


| tolive on, and 318,148 reduced to half their ordinary income, 


object was absolutely noble, and we are not sure that his 
machinery can be objected to. He wanted to reconcile the 


. . . PU 

Another frightful colliery explésion. Early in the mornin 
of December 9th, some workmen in the Barnsley collie 
found it necessary to blast some coal through which they 


| were driving a passage. An explosion occurred, which set 


fire to the coal, and stopped the air-course, and at eleven 
o’clock the accumulated foul air exploded, blowing dow 
many more of the air-courses. Some of the men now esca 1 
up the shaft ; but about one o’clock a third explosion oovurie, 
which blew down the remaining means of ventilation and 
some fifty men and boys still in the mine were stifled. "The 
pit, too, took fire in many places, and it was found neces; 

to abandon all hopes of rescue. The mine, which belonge] 
to Messrs. Mitchell, Bartholomew, and Lyas, was remarkable 


any one. 
The Central Committee have published a very precise 


- . - . | statement of the present extent of Lancashire distress 
Ministry is popular, Baron Ricasoli and Ch. Buoncompagni | ee So ee 8 . distress. The 


distressed unions contain a population of 2,000,000, of 
whom 472,519 are operatives, chiefly in cotton. Of this 
number last week 236,379 were out of employment, 159,074 


ou short time, and 77,066 in full work. This, however, dogs 


bloody hereditary factions of the “three-year olds” and the | 


“‘ four-year olds,” of which we gave an account a few weeks 
ago. ‘ The ordinary spiritual means of the Church,”’ he said, 


‘* had failed to reclaim them ; the strong arm of the law was not | 


strong enough to take the bludgeon or the stone out of their 
hands; while some were manacled, others were free to carry on 
the bloody work ; neither judge nor jury, nor gaols nor con- 
vict depéts, nor handcuffs, nor hard labour, had any terror for 
them.” Failing these resources, therefore, he had recourse to 


the Redemptorist Fathers. For twenty-one successive days the | 


‘edemptorist Fathers had assaulted this work of the Devil, 


and had at length carried it by storm. They began at dawn and | 


worked till midnight. They used masses, sermons, confessions, 
penances ; pictures of Divine judgment were set before 
the imagination; apparitions of saints and angels were nar- 
rated ; Hell and Heaven were both opened before the factions, 
and at length their har: arts were softened. In the 


chapel between 2,000 and 3,000 of these almost hereditary | 


enemies were assembled, the one faction on one side, the 
otheron the other. The Archbishop in his robes, with mitre 
and crozier, sat on the altar, the Redemptorist Fathers 
humbly standing before him to report their campaign, and 
then the whole congregation rose simultancously, lifted their 
hands to Heaven, and repeated their vows to abstain for ever 
from faction fights. The multitude then approached the 
altar two and two, each penitent on one side singling out 


his greatest enemy on the other, clasping hands in token of 
Db ~ t 


affection, and repeating after the Archbishop the words of 
the vow. Thus, for the present atleast,is the feud healed. 
Whether such appeals are in principle delusive,—whether they 
really carry the truest impressions home to the heart of the Irish 
peasant—what that heart is capable of receiving on such 
subjects, it isnot casy to say. But it requires the diplomatic 
unscrupulousness of the Roman Church to reconcile an edu- 
cated priesthood to the liberal use of spiritual theatricals— 
however beneficial the result. 


The ouvriers of Paris have taken an odd way of expressing 
their sympathy with Garibaldi. They proposed to M. Néla- 
ton, who discovered the ball in his foot, to vote for him as a 
deputy to the Assembly. M. Neélaton has displayed 


that displeased surprise which professional surgeons | 


generally entertain when ignorant people suppose that an 
interesting person makes an interesting ‘‘ case.” The interest 
of the ‘case’? depends on the limb, and not on the personality. 


M. Nélaton’s disgust was in this case too, no doubt, heightencd | less in 1859 than in 1854, and less again in 1862 


by dislike of the social consequences of being esteemed an 
ally of Garibaldi’s. His reply was snubbing. ‘I do not 
well sce,” he said, “ how my knowledge of surgery could aid 
me, or how I should suddenly have become a political econo- 


} 


| 
| 
| 


| 


not show the full extent of the distress. Each worker sup. 


Out of these, 442,550 are supported by the guardians and the 
committees, and the weckly amount required is 55,000, Of 
this sum the rates will furnish 20,000/., and the rest must be 
made up by subscription, towards which, however, there is q 
sum of 600,000/. in hand. This will supply food till April, 
but fuel and clothes are still required. Blackburn is the only 
place in which the tide seems to have turned, one nill 
having re-opened, while others are expected to open. 





Mr. Pope Hennessy is determined that Italian despotism 
shall be favourable to commerce, and he selects his facts in 
that faith. Unfortunately for him, the facts of the Italian 
coramerce with England are, as one of Mr. Dickens's cliarae- 
ters says of all facts, ‘‘stubborn and not easy drove,”—and 
the attempt to drive them into the service of despotism is a 


‘signal failure. It is true that Tuscany had a tolerably liberal 


tariff under the old regime, in several respects better than the 
present Italian tariff,—it is not true that in spite of this her 
trade prospered under that regime better than it is now pros- 
pering. Mr. Hennessy wishes to compare the commerce of 
Sardinia, free since 1849, but not furnished even yet witha 
very wise tariff, of the Two Sicilies emancipated in 1869, and 
possessing even after the latest Neapolitan reform of March 
1860, a much more protective tariff than Sardinia, ant of 
Tuscany, fostered by a paternal government of toler. 
ral notions. Let us do it for him rather more fairly than he 
has done it in his letter to the Times, remembering that the 
chief Sardinian trade is not with England, France receiving 
by far the greater share of her trade; and even Adriatic Aus- 
tria more probably than England. Now, let us compare three 
years of trade with England, 1854, 1859, and 1862. In the 
first year, the despotic rcyimes of Tuscany and Naples were 
quite omnipotent ; 1859 was the last year of their sway ; 1862, 
the second or third of the revolution ;—our estimate for 1862 
being based on the returns for the first nine months :— 
Encuisu Imports From 










Isd4. 1859. 1862. 
Tuseany . . . 751,595 — 648420 — = 545,000 
Sardinia . . . 139.449 — 216,772 — 257,000 
Two Sicilies .1411.457 — 1,632,317 — 1,678,000 

Enoeusn Exports To 

1854. 1859. 1862. 
Tuseany . . . 505,852 — 801,705 — 1,028,000 
Sardinia . . . 1,054,513 — 1,404,982. — 2,243,000 
Two Sicilies . 668,082 — 1,162,335 — 1,697,000 

We sce from this that Tuscany exported to England 


2 than 
in 1859, which last was, indeed, an exceptionably /wvow- 
able year as compared with any of the three previous 
years; but the decline in this part of the English trace 
did not begin with the revolution. Sardinia, on the other 


‘ * e ° . | 5 ° . 
mist, a financier, and a legislator, because I have discovered | hand, has increased, though very slowly, in the value of 


the presence of a ballin the foot of a wounded man. I am 


her exports to England, and the Two Sicilies rather more. bu’, 


even convinced that the affairs of my country would not go onthe other side, which Mr. Hennessy will have nothing to say 


on better, and that my patients, being neglected, would fare 


thaa 


to, the increase is much more rapid since the revolution t 


the worse.” The answer was complete, but M. Nélaton was | before it; the consumption of English goods being, even 1 


probably solicited by the ouwrrers to represent them as a 
symbol rather than as aman. Who could better represent their 
profound conviction that there is, as M. About said, a cannon- 
ball festering in the side of Italy, of which other French 
bociors deny the existence, but which they wish to see 
doth acknowledged and extracted ? 


| than its predecessor, a vast advance on that of 1861. 


| 


1862, which is a much less favourable year all over -_" 
e 


refuted Mr. Hennessy’s papal statistics last week, and this 


|is, we think, enough to show that the patronage of Leopold 


and of Francis, however desirable in itself, was not a great boon 
to trade. 
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General Burnside is still watching the enemy across the |! Marienswerder he informed the deputation that the dislike to 

pannock. On arriving before Fredericksburg he found | the reorganization of the army was a mere pretext, that the 

himself without sufficient pontoons, and General Lee, taking | object of dislike was the army itself, and that the end of the 
advantage of the delay, has been enabled to strengthen his | “ Liberals was the inauguration of Constitutional Government. 
own bank of the river. It is said that he has 80,000 men | The Constitution has not promised this, but only legislation 
with him, in which case the passage of the Rappahannock is, | with the co-operation of Parliament.” The King, in short, 
to say the least, improbable. Rumours are current in the | is to act, and the people are allowed the prerogative of ap- 
North of a force which is to advance on Richmond from proving his acts, a truly regal idea of relative rights and 
Norfolk, and another which, under Gencral Banks, will once duties. It is difficult to Englishmen to conceive how a people 
more ascend the James ; but these stories, though probable, | fit for self-government endure such language. King James L., 
are not official. The desertions in the Federal army are said it is true, used it, but then Englishmen despised him, decapi- 
to be numerous, some regiments having lost nearly all their | tated his son, and finally banished his grandchildren. 
conscripts. According to the Democrats, no less than | 
200,000 men are sick, absent on leave, or absconded, and the 
Republicans admit that the mischief demands the severest | 





The Austrian Government has just passed a Personal 
Liberty Act, one of the first really free laws passed on the Con- 
es | Cinent. No one can be arrested without a writ, which must 

= a : ‘contain the grounds of arrest. The police can arrest of their 

The Southern President has announced his intention to | own authority, but they must cither release the accused, or 
commence a system of retaliation. In a letter to his General | produce him before a magistrate within forty-cight hours, 
in Missouri, Mr. Davis authorizes him to demand the sur-| under penalty of three months’ imprisonment. Persons 
render of General McNeil, the officer who recently shot ten | charged with ‘offences punishable with less than five years’ 

risoners at Palmyra. Should this command not be complied | imprisonment with hard labour may be admitted to bail. 
with, he is to shoot the first ten officers of the Union who may | These provisions do not amount to a Habeas Corpus Act, but 
fall into hishands. This order is as bad as the one which pro- | they will inspire the police with some sense of responsibility, 
duced it, or worse, for it is issued in cold blood, and on deli- | and render arrest on suspicion infrequent. The real doubt is 
berate calculation. Nobody would object to the Southerners | as to the honesty with which the law will be worked. What 
trying General McNeil for murder, and hanging him if con- | js required in addition to this law is a right of action against 
demned, but one crime is no excuse for another. General all employs for false imprisonment; and then, with trial by 
MeNeil, it appears, is not in the service of the Federal Govern- jury and irremovable judges, the citizens would be safe 
ment at all, holding his commission only under the State of | from everything except the state of siege. 
Missouri. It is reported that he has been surrendered, butthe| ee 2 ; : 
word is probably a mistake for superseded. The Mexican Government has just published a curious 
3 ARGRE BeMNN WY sagt , correspondence. It is intended to justify the expulsion of M. 
The magistrates are anxious to calm the panic caused by Jecker from Mexico, and consists of letters from his nephew 
the garotters, and with reason. It is strongest among those | nq agent at the Court of France. In these letters it is 
who cannot afford a cab, and the poorer classes are arming | affirmed that the Jecker family—whose claim to seventy-five 
themselves to an extent which in the next riot may produce | millions of francs is believed in France to be one of the secret 
most serious consequences. The absence of protection | eayses of the invasion—are influencing the journals to excite 
is producing a spirit of rowdyism, and men are taken | the susceptibilities of France for her military honour. The 
every day by , the police for flourishing weapons while | war js declared to be ¢ xceedingly unpopular, and great alarm 
more than half drank. _The practice is one most dangerous is expressed lest it should be denounced by the unbought see- 
to order, and its revival is due entirely to the want of energy | tion of the press. The writer had enjoyed an interview with 
displayed by the Home Office. Had Sir George Grey, instead | +}, Emperor, but failed to obtain any information of his 
of merely ane the constables, authorized . mounted | designs, except that he longed for a victory to restore lustre 
patrol, recalled all doubtful tickets-of- leave, offered a reward for | t, the French arms. ‘The latest accounts from Mexico repre- 
each case in which evidence was given by a confederate, and | sont the people as resolved to resist, and though reinforcements 
announced distinctly that such outrages would end in a bill | jaye not been despatched, a “ reserve” is to be established at 
to make punishment move severe, we should have had the | yfatiniqne. General Forey is advancing slowly on Mexico 


Whole ce _ at open wich “ the s a the by way of Jalapa, with Almonte in his train, who, according 
y - Te vay Y eulshe ‘ “O 5 s ‘re - > " ’ : 

age would have been extinguished at once. As It 1s, there to a speech made on Thursday by General Prim to the Cortes, 

are almost as many cases as ever. is the agent of the Archduke Maximilian. General Prim, 
The police assert that there is great exaggeration current | Moreover, affirms that the Archduke had a promise of a French 

about this matter. No murder case has been reported to | @™my to support him on the throne of Mexico. e 

them, and there is reason to believe the stories ending in The Atlantic Telegraph Company intend, we perceive, if 


death are all inventions. Men, too, robbed by the girls of | icy ean raise suflicient capital, to renew their cxperiment. 
the town, are very apt to tell their wives, and sometimes even They say they have learnt much from past errors, have re- 
+ ges aged pleated — = pte. om sd _ surveyed the road, and are convinced that ; Messrs. Glass, 
Mh ih mere scullle has Deen Cescribed as an altcmpt 0 Fv. | Elliott, and Co., can construct a cable which shall carry 
Fark (oy eS wahpenaly Sa lgewereoryg Large wer Bone messages safe ly, and not need repair for years. They do not 
oan s » still uff “aie Dae Ma = ds ‘He f bearer ask for a Government guarantee, and have been moved to 
vee are sill sufficient to justify alarm. He forgets, 100, | action apparently by a rumour that the French Government 
ow enormous the risk to the sufferer is. The loss | intended to make a similar experiment. 

of a watch may be a trifle, but a blow on the a 

head such as these ruffians give means to a professional man Mr. Lincoln has issued an order releasing all persons de- 
the loss of his business, or a fine, in many cases, of thousands tained in the forts on political grounds. No oath has been 
of jounds. Nothing effective, however, will be done till an! required of them, and no compensation made to those ar- 
official personage is garotted. | rested on simple suspicion. The Democrats assert that the order 
is the first result of their victory, and it seems certain that the 
new Governor of New York would have at once released the 
prisoners in his State. It is better for all parties that this 
system should be brought to an end. The Americans have 
not been bloodthirsty, and much may be excused to men 
during a civil war; but if Mr. Lincoln cannot recognize that 
he is fighting a revolutionary war, take the people into his 
confidence, and leave every man free to talk as he pleases, he 
had better give it up. He cannot govern like a monarch, and 
direct a popular war at one and the same time. 





The Tines has commenced a much-needed agitation. It 
wants the quart bottle to hold a quart. At present it holds 
a pint, and just such a fraction of a second as the wine- 
merchant in his liberality thinks fit to allow. A poor wretch 
of a tallow-chandler who puts a bit of lead under his scale is 
fined heavily ; but any wine dealer may cheat by filling up 
his bottles with glass with perfect impunity. The Times be- 
lieves, and with justice, that it is this practice which more 
than any other deters men of small incomes from attempting 
to purchase cheap wines. They cannot buy them in wood, 
_ they will not be ewindled with their eyes open by buying | The following shows the latest price of the principal 

em in the bottle. Formerly the great trick used to be to British and Foreign funds:—Consols are 923 92} for money, 
carry the thick glass bottom deep into the bottle; but now, | and 991 923 for ‘the account. Bank Stock is quoted 232 234. 
the bottle itself is growing slender, and, in some instances, India Shook ts about 107} 1073; ditto, Enfaced, 105}; and the 
38 said not to contain a fair imperial pint. Debentures are 105}. Exchequer Bills remain at 8s. to IIs. 

The Ki SG eT Sr Te RN ‘ |prem. ‘Turkish Six per Cents., 1858, are marked 70; ditto, 

¢ King of Prussia, excited, it would seem, by incessant ]g¢2. 703 71. Egyptian, 92}; ditto, second issue, 91 91}. 
es, got up by the landholders, has at last broken with Greek Bonds, 154 153. Mexican, 314 31g. Peruvian Scrip, 
the Constitutional party. In answer to an address from ' 1} 1 dis. Russian Scrip, } dis. Spanish Passive, 23§ 23}. Dutch, 66}. 
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THE 
OF 


TOPICS HE DAY. 
—> — - 
THE OPENING OF THE BOULEVARD EUGENE. 


FPMILE Opposition in France make, habitually, one enormous 
mistake. They will have it that the man they are 


fighting, and who crushes them, is not a great man—that he | 


avails himself of a fear felt by the bourgeoisie, but is not him- 
self possessed of the intellectual power to rule. If the 
history of fourteen years, during which no number of the 
Times has appeared without Louis Napoleon’s name, were not 
sufficient proof of their error, it would be furnished by the 
speech made on the 7th December. No man who did not 
profoundly understand at once France and his age would have 
conceived such a speech; no ruler save a Jacobin on a throne 
—always the simple and suflicient definition of a Bona- 
parte-—would have dreamt of uttering it at a State cere- 
monial. It is a most subtle appeal to the masses to support 
the Emperor, who in true Cwsar fashion crushes all between 
himself and them. Mark the situation. Louis Napoleon, 
surrounded by soldiers and priests, had to open, in the face of 
a people essentially democratic, a boulevard, cut through 
the lowest slums of Paris to let in air, light,—and artillery. 
He had to convince a people, thoroughly aware that his 
object was to add one more link to the chain with which he 
binds them, that he still represented them, that the road for 
cannon was made in their interests, and that the casemated 
battery into which he has turned the Morgue was constracted 
for their advantage. He had to do this, moreover, without irre- 


trievab!y alarming the middle class—as he would have done | 
. o | 


had he, for instance, promised a poor law,—without burden- 
ing the finances of France—as by an Imperial largesse,—and 
without lowering one iota hisown Imperial rank. It is easy 
for the man who gives to conciliate ; easier still for the king 
to be popular who makes of his throne a tribune. Napoleon 
conciliated without a sou, and without concealing one bee 
on the Imperial robe, and in so doing performed a task which 
—let the Opposition say what it will—but one other crowned 
head in Europe could have attempted without disgrace. The 
Emperor named the new Boulevard the Boulevard Prince 
Eugene, well aware that in recalling Josephine’s family he 
recalled a name which will sound pleasantly tu Frenchmen 
when the Empire is forgotten, and that in lenouring the 


Beauharnais he grants a retrospective patent of nobility to | 
But he described the Viceroy of Italy in his | 


his own race. 
speech as “enfant de Paris,” the name which of all others 
touches most nearly a Parisian and a Zouave. ‘ Jeune Creole” 
would have been far less popular, besides its misfortune 
of being true. The street clears away hundreds of work- 
men’s dwellings, driving them of course into the suburb ; 
so it is built ‘“‘out of my constant anxiety to remedy the 
temporary slackness of employment’”’—felt, one would fancy, by 
weavers; but then it is masons who make barricades. All 
classes are a little alarmed at the wonderful rise in rents, and 
especially the poor, so, dpropos de rien, but with telling effect 
on a people without a poor-law, the Emperor proceeds to say 
that he has ‘anxiously endeavoured” to make arrangements for 


cheapening bread by a new system of ‘ compensating bakers,” | 
—out of the rich, ‘“‘who do not,” as his Majesty once be- | 


fore remarked, ‘‘ make revolutions.’”” Observe—for Louis 
Napoleon speaks to a quick-witted population—it is 
nly an Emperor and an omnipotent Emperor who can make 
work brisk when commerce has left it slack, and cheapen 
bread when the harvest has not been quite an average one 
Responsible Parliamentary government has no means of play- 
ing those beneficent tricks. The stomach disposed of, his 
Majesty turns to the sentiment of the scene, “I cannot 
say how much I have been touched by that spontaneous 
movement of the population, which gave the name 
of my Mother to one of the neighbouring boulevards,”— 
love for one’s mother being the only holy feeling which in 
Paris brings down from the galleries an unprompted roar of 
applause. The Emperor probably feels it as honestly as his 
people, but he is a Jacobin on the throne, and what are mothers 
when the welfare of the State, or of ‘“‘my dynasty,” stands 
in the way? ‘One family must not monopolize the names to be 
inscribed on marble,’’ and the new road “ will henceforth be 
called’”’—spontaneous movement &c., notwithstanding—“ the 
Richard Lenoir Boulevard.’ Richard Lenoir was a simple 
workman of the Faubourg St. Antoine, and became (by keep- 
ing a gin shop,—but his Majesty omits that) “ first manufac- 
turer in France,” was decorated by the Emperor, and “armed 
his workmen when a foreign invasion was to be repelled.” 
Here is the sentiment to touch the heart of the French 
masses—Queen Hortense’s name replaced by that of a simple 


, a 

| workman. Surely, here at last is the dignity of ] 
acknowledged. That will be the sentiment of cyery Frene} 
workman, and though an acute sense of the unreality of all 
this makes us bitter, we are not disposed to deny the patan 
ing of the little Imperial drama. There és something pe 
in the stately way in which the Emperor accepts his position 


as novus homo, thrusts aside royal traditions, and does homam 
aa | 


tbour 


however affeeted, to the one son of labour he could select ag 
a warm fricnd of his dynasty. Even a Queen of England 
/would hardly name a new park, laid out by her order “Ark 
wright Park; and the Emperor, by such a device, marke his 
special position well. He reigns by the will of the Masses 
by crushing all that is spiritual in Franee, like Montalem. 
bert ; or lofty, like Victor ifugo; or independent, like the 
| Orleanist and Republican parties ; or farsighted, like the men 
who declare that the priests will exorcise his throne, and by 
fostering in the rich the crave for luxurious life, and in the 
poor the fear of a workiess poverty. He knows that so long 
as he can conciliate the “ people” he is safe, for all others are 
forbidden to speak, and it is not the respectable, or the 
thinkers, or even the independent who descend to the barr. 
eades. is special fear, just now, is the priests ; but they 
are powerless without the people, and so, dreading only 
Myricl, he gracefully pets Valjean. 
It is a terrible game for Europe to witness so successful, 
There is not a country in the world, except, perhaps, our 
own, where actual physical power, the brute force of numbers 
and fists resides with the educated class, where the King could 
_ not, by an alliance with the Have-nots, make himself supreme 
over intelligence and education and property, and so rule by 
| crushing all between the two stones of the social mill. Napo- 
leon’s true power is this. He has been the first among 
| crowned heads to recognize the melancholy truth that the 
masses of Europe are still uncivilized, still at the merey of 
their lower instincts, still unable to perceive that the perma- 
| nent gain of liberty is worth more than the immediate gain 
of food. He is using his knowledge, and hateful as we deem 
his system to be, and incapable as it is of enduring, we at 
least shall not deny that he uses it with a power which, since 
the Cwsars purchased the right of massacre by bread and 
games, has not often been shown by thrones. 

Nor must we, who believe in truth, deny the element of 
good which even his system contains. Huge as is the super- 
structure of fraud built upon the modern experiment of 
Cesarism it still rests upon one great truth—the world was 
made for the men in it, and not for this or that class. No 
social system which leaves its majority to the chance of 
starvation while the minority live in affluence, can ever be 
wholly sound. We have acknowledged that truth in the 


: | Poor-law—and justly and kindly worked, in the spirit of 


Christ and not of Shoreditch ratepayers, that law may be 
‘our ransom—but the Continent still contains millions who, 
| if work fails, must die of the want of the barest food. 
|Ceesarism is an evil system; but the Cesar who, amidst 
such a society, decrees that the contingency shall not 
happen, for that work shall not fail, has, at least in principle, 
that one claim to exist. 


THE DEFEAT AT SOUTHAMPTON. 
T is an ugly business, this defeat at Southampton, however 
we may explain it away. It is, undoubtedly, true that 
in all quict times, and in places like Southampton, local 
influences tell almost as heavily as party predilections or con- 
siderations of general politics. It is also true that in this 
case the Liberal candidate was very unpopular, that his share 
in resisting a railway extension had been strongly resented, 
and that the manager of the Company which spends most 
money, pays its servants best, and brings most wealth to the 
town, is a conspicuous Tory agent. But allowing for all 
these circumstances, and many more well understood in 
Southampton itself, one broad fact remains. In a town 
steadily, almost immovably liberal, in which five years ago 
the idea of a Tory majority would have been laughed at, the 
Liberal voters were not interested enough in the fate of a 
Liberal ministry to resist the pressure of local influences. 
That is the real lesson of the election. The voters of South- 
ampton do not dislike either Lord Palmerston or his admini- 
stration, do not want it turned out, do not intend to hoot 
anybody belonging to it, but they are too indifferent to its 
existence to make the smallest exertion. They look on either 
party as equally qualificd to conduct the internal government 
of the country, and turn away apathetically to consider their 
own chances of “ getting on.” 
The causes of that state of feeling, which is spreading among 
the constituencies, are very easily explicable. The first of 
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them is, that the nation has reatly Feeome, for the hour, disin- 
clined to political m vement, and, of course, sides with the 
party whose principle is not to move, Phere is no reaction 
in the true sense of the word. Nobody wants active Toryism, 
but then nobody wants anything else. The voting aristocracy 
has not, at this moment, a distinct w ish connected with home 

litics, unless it be to have done with garotting, and to export 

otters to some place where, if they are not reformed, we 
shall not have the trouble of fighting them. It does not ask 
for electoral laws, or reforms in the Church, or a new fiseal 
system, oF any material change in the country organization. 
It is contented with its modicum of education, pleased to see 

tty attempts at law reform, and entirely careless, because 
incredulous, as to laws regulating labour. If it has a wish at 
all, it is to be rid of the income tax, and it thinks, with more 
or less justice, that the Tories, whenever they do not happen 
to nail their colours to some rotten old fiscal mast, are just as 


thrifty as their opponents. Despite the distress in Lancashire, | 


and the undercurrent of misery which so few see, and which 
go terribly frightens those who do see it, this class is very 
well off, and entirely disposed to sit quiet and take its ease. 
The Liberal leaders do nothing to rouse it up. On questions like 
the Reform Bill they cannot take the initiative, for the popu- 
lar cry must in such matters precede the statesman’s ealcula- 
tion, and on those few subjects on which statesmen are always 
in advance of the people they are afraid to move. The work is 
not done yet by half, but then the workmen are getting fat. 
There is Ireland, for instance. Every Liberal knows that the 
two evils of Ireland are the variance between opinion and law 
on the subject of tenure, and the existence of a huge anomaly, 
a great political wen whicli, because Irishmen do not belong 
to it, is called the Irish Church. Yet what Liberal dare talk 
about a peasant tenure, even on Irish waste lands, or ayow that 
to talk about religious freedom, yet compel Catholic parishes 
to maintain a Protestant minister, is only not an hypocrisy, 


because Englishmen know nothing of logic? As for riveting | 


the new alliance between the Church of England and the 
educated class, by Christianizing the last of the tests and sub- 
stituting belief in the Gospel for belief in the articles, Liberal 
members dare scarcely utter the words—except indeed in the 


|impede the cause of free labour. As it is, they see in des- 
patches merely a calculation of expediencies, ‘and, thinking 
them pretty equally balanced, scarcely care on which side 
they vote. 

Lastly, as to the personnel of the Ministry, it cannot be 
denied that it excites exceedingly little enthusiasm. Lord 
Palmerston is popalar, it is true, and Earl Russell is regarded 
with a respect occasional blunders diminish without destroy- 
ing, but the rest of the Cabinet excite simply no feeling at all. 
Educated men have a real belief in Sir George Lewis—a 
belicf which is strengthening visibly—but to the average voter 
he is only a name. His very strength, the exquisite balance 
of his judgment, keeps back any public enthusiasm. The 
Duke of Somerset speaks twice in a Session. Sir Charles 
Wood is detested by the only men supposed to comprehend 
him—the Indians, and the wide cireles in which their opinion 
weighs. As to Sir George Grey, he will find that the 
want of energy he has displayed in this matter of garotting 
has done him an injury a dozen liberal speeches will not 
remove. He may be, as he would probably say, wholly 
powerless, but then the business of a Sceretary of State is to 
seem powerful. He forgets entirely that men are governed by 
their imaginations, that the appearance of activity in the 
Government would have cowed every garotter, and relieved 
half London from the fear which is teaching the population 
the most dangerous of all lessons, the habit of carrying arms. 
In the next great riot the police will find themselves power- 
less against a populace taught by official ineptitude that it 
must defend itself. There is no new blood in the Cabinet, 
there are no young men coming on; there is no sign that any- 
body contemplates anything except going quictly on, keep- 
ing things as straight, and, above all, as quiet as they con- 
veniently can. Tories can do that as well as Whigs; and so 
Southampton electors conclude, on the whole, that it is better 
not to offend those who provide their bread, or who can limit 
their stint of butter. There is no dislike to be quiet, no 
hatred of the excellent men who are conducting public busi- 
ness; but nobody out of the educated class feels inclined to 
defend them, and so, asthe opposition is always the ram, and 
Government always the wall, why, the wall shakes. 


tea-room. Statesmen have abandoned the initiative; and as | 


the business of Libcrals is to initiate, the nation, quite con- 
tent with quiescence, naturally accepts their foes. They 
will find out soon enough that a Tory party, with Mr. 
Disraeli at its head, does not mean quiescence at all, that his 
word of command is not ‘ As you were,” and will regain in a 
few months a healthy temper of opposition. But for the hour 
they are apathetic, and the party whose principle in office is 
apathy, wins. 

The answer of all true Liberals to this statement 
will be, that for the moment Liberal principles are 
operative only in foreign politics, and that in foreigr. 
politics Lord Palmerston is liberal. That is true, and 
that fact wins the support of the educated class, wins it so 
completely that educated Tories vote as heartily as Whigs for 
that reason to keep the Premier in power. But the educated 
class, though it perhaps governs England, has not a majority 
of votes,—shrinks, indeed, habitually from the poll in a style 
it will one day bitterly regret. The average voter requires 
something more. The Government, to excite him to any 
exertion against his immediate interests, must excite his 
imagination either by an active home policy or by broad prin- 
ciples of foreign policy, or by its personal qualifications. The 
active home policy has been given up, as it were by consent, 
and Parliament last year was requested by the Cabinet to 
do nothing, and more than fulfilled the injunction. In 
foreign policy, indeed, there have been acts done which excite 
a class to enthusiasm, but no principles have been laid down. 
The people understand only broad statements. Even in 
Italy, where Earl Russell has done so much, no English 
statesman ventures to say that Italy shall work out her in- 
dependence, let Europe threaten as it will. That idea 
would send thousands to the polls who will never understand 
what moral influence means; but it cannot, even if accepted 
im the Cabinet, be uttered before the nation, and the ten 
pounders, therefore, never feel, as hundreds of Members felt 


last year, that they were voting for Italy. That defect of 


knowledge, of some principle which can excite the sympathy 
of great masses, willbe felt most terribly if Lord Palmer- 
ston is compelled to resort to a dissolution. In America, 
again, the conduct of the Ministry has been at onee wise and 
equitable, but it involves no principle. If they would say 
that they decline mediation because mediation would benefit a 
shve power, the working men would understand the issue, and, 
asthey have done in Lancashire, make any sacrifice rather than 


|THE POLICY OF A NEGRO ARMY FOR THE NORTH. 
F the statesmen of the Northhadany moral perspective in their 
minds, if they could see the aavantage of having a point of 
sight to which all their efforts should converge, if they could 
appreciate the vigour lent to the intellect even of inferior poli- 
ticians by keeping constantly on the look-out for opportunities 
to further one great purpose, they would now, we think, be 
fairly prepared to take up a new policy of inconceivable im- 
portance which events have fairly forced upon them, and 
which might bear fruit in a gradual solution of the most diffi- 
cult problem of their ‘‘ destiny.” 

The first negro regiments have been raised. They have 
shown remarkable spirit and remarkable subordination. One 
of them, raised by General Jim Lane, won the day against 
heavy odds in a little engagement at Island Mounds on the 
27th October. A company of the rawest negro recruits 
sailed up the Sapelo, in Florida, under Colonel Beard, early in 
November, twice landed under a heavy fire and dispersed their 
enemies, and behaved altogether with the most ardent 
enthusiasm and courage during this, their first military 
trial. The negro volunteers are as eager and forward 
as the American recruits scem now to be reluctant. What is 
more, they are much more amenable to discipline than the 
native Americans. There is just the difference in caste between 
them and their white officers, which is the secret of all effee- 
tive military discipline. And for them now, even more than 
for the Northern white labourers, there is beginning to be a 
purpose in the war. Every State now gained for the North will 
strengthen the foundation of their freedom, and extend the 
area of their own safety. The difference in the future of the 
negro race between a South closely hemmed in by a free and 
compact Union,—and a South strong enough to dominate a 
divided Continent, will be enormous. None can now have 
the same stake in the contest as the negroes themselves. All 
this is beyond the possibility of question, and is quite clear to 
the negroes of Port Royal and of Kansas themselves. But 
the statesmen of the North have failed as yet to see the bear- 
ing of it. They are drifting blindly, and almost reluc- 
tantly, into an emancipation policy ; and so may lose 
half the political fruits of it. If they make this the 
recognized centre of their policy—as it must become, if the 
war lasts, its obscure unrecognized centre—they might grasp 
a hundred opportunities which would ctherwise escape them. 

| And especially by a comprehensive consistency of policy 
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(which it is almost hopeléss to expect from them) they might 
now turn impending anarchy at home and military languor 
into coherent purpose and regimental zeal. At present this 
truth has scarcely glimmered on the statecraft of the shiftless 
American Cabinet. The New York Tribune complains that 
even the negro regiment which won its military rank at 
Island Mounds, is at present no part of the “national army,” 
but an “irregular levy, exposed even by the laws of war to 


the fate of guerillas taken in arms without authority.” We | 
know well what fate this would be at the hands of the | 


South. Andthe New York Tribune is right in saying that 


the very first step of the Union should be to give all the | 
negro regiments the full privileges of Union soldiers, and | 


absolutely enforce the treatment of prisoners taken from 
amongst them by the South in all respects as prisoners 
of war. Without 
to expect negro recruits for a flag which disowns them 
at the first risk? The simple truth is that the value of 
a negro army has not yet dawned upon the Federal politi- 
cians. And Federal Generals are still permitted to issue such 
pieces of official insanity as this of a General Boyle’s, in 
Kentucky, dated Nov. 27th:—‘ All commanding officers 


serving in this district are ordered not to permit any negroes | 


or slaves to enter the camp:, and all officers or privates are 
forbidden to interfere or intermeddle with the slaves in any 
i Oe. . cas a : = ° oe 
way.” That such a policy should be running on side by side 
with the negro recruiting system is one of those innumerable 


little facts which show us that statesmanship does not exist | 


at the North. The Republican leaders work away at the 
war like so many moles, never knowing where they may 
emerge, and never caring to secure that their efforts shall be 
convergent. Let us look for a moment at the ‘irrepressible 
negro” from the military point of view, and see how many 
problems he might, if steadily regarded in this light, help to 
solve. 

In the first place, the negro would probably supply the 
North as good or even a better military maferie! than the mean 
whites supply to the South. They are quite as strong and 
quite as hardy, apparently quite as courageous, nearly as in- 
telligent, mach more fivthful if well treated, and much more 
deeply habituated to that obedient attitude of mind which is 
the essence of military discipline. The Northern army has 
always been a free and easy army ; fighting bravely, it is said, 
but also determined to exercise the right of public opinion as to 
the moment when they have done their share. The notion seizes 
them in battle that they have accomplished all that ought to be 
expected of them, and then no oflicer can force them to do 
more. This is not business in military affairs. The Southern 
troops, accustomed to an aristocratic caste, do not judge for 
themselves in this way. They spend themselves at the com- 
mand of their officers. And thus, too, it would, in all pro- 
bability, be with a negro army. ‘Their fidelity and their 
respect for the white race would alike keep tight the bonds of 
military authority, now so loose at the North. The negroes 
would be Sepoys without any disposition to treachery, and with 
more than the Sepoy physique. Moreover, they would be even 
less exposed to the malaria and exhaustion of the Southern 
climate than the Southerners themselves. Again, the negro 
just released from slavery would thankfully accept low wages in 
the Northern army, instead of the enormous bounty and pay 
now claimed by every white volunteer; and they would 
be as easy to satisfy with wholesome rations of any kind as 
the present army is hard. Every element of the soldier is to 
be found in the negro, unless it be natural military tastes, 
and this the cause now supplies. ‘There is physical strength 
and a body used to unlimited hardships. There is deference 
of spirit, clanship as between man and man, and affectionate 
fidelity to superiors. There is the willing hand without the med- 
dling head, and the greatest of all motives for desperate valour. 

But next, a large auxiliary negro army would help to 
solve a great political problem. Under the President's 
Emancipation policy a great number of negroes must be 
attracted northwards, and the greatest jealousy is felt by the 
Northern labourer lest they should reduce his normal wages. 
By employing them freely in the army this danger would be 
partially averted, and a great boon conferred upon the 
Northern labourer, who dreads the draiting policy of the 
administration. In this way the half-reluctant States of the 
North would be reconciled to the first steps of the Emancipa- 
tion policy,—and if, as we hope, the regiments thus formed 
should prove the most effective and best disciplined in the army, 
the military pride of the North would soon convert them to 
the President’s policy, —for no susceptibilities of caste would 
be hurt by the glory of black regiments with white commis- 
sioned officers, —the unjust rule of war being that all display 


this step how is it even possible | 


° ia. 
|of public gratitude is lavished on the leader, however much 
is due to the followers. 
| But not only would this policy enormously lower the cost of 
the army, spare the labour of the North, and reconeile the 
| Democrats to emancipation,—but it might be made one of the 
‘most powerful elements in what we may call the foreign 
policy of the war; for there would be no better Means 
‘of avoiding all the dangers of servile insurrection than 
passing the fugitive slaves through the discipline of , 
military régime. The least indulgence of private licence 
or vindictiveness might then be punished by instant death 
without any undue austerity. In no way could a severer eon. 
trol be kept over the risks of emancipation on a large seqle 
| And thus the natural European suspicion of all sudden eman- 
_cipation would be best removed. Nor would this be all, One 
result of such a measure would be still more important, 4 
negro army once established would probably become the 
|nucleus of the permanent military system of the North 
—and so a most important check upon the South, Of 
course, we are assuming what all Englishmen now gg. 
| sume, that absolute subjugation of the South is a dream 
that the war is a question of boundaries, —a question, 
as mathematicians would say, of the maximum or minimum 
extent of the slave power. Now, assuming this, what 
‘could be more important, more decisive for the slavery 
| poliey of the South, than the existence of a negro army across 
the border,—capable of large increase, and ready and eager to 
act in all causes directly involving the extension or limitation 
of slavery? The knowledge of such a fact would be by far 
| the most effective check on slavery propagandism that could 
| be exerted by the agency of human fear. 
| In whatever light we contemplate the question, the prin- 
lciples involved in the creation of a negro army scem to us 
most pregnant of weighty result and gradual political trans- 
| formations. But if the Northern statesmen will never look 
| beyond the hour, what can save them? Foresight and com. 
| bination are only less needful than strict justice in dealing 
| with the emancipation of the “irrepressible negro.” 


THE DISAPPOINTMENT OF GREECE. 
i - position of Greece at this moment is very like that of 
the pauper who, given a shilling, is ordered to spend it 
|in tracts. Europe—a word which is beginning to mean Eng- 
‘land and France—has accepted the Greek revolution, recog- 
| nized the Provisional Government, and informed the Greek 
| population that the throne is theirs to give. Nevertheless, 
| they are to give it exactly asthey are bid. In the first place, 
there was a tacit understanding that the Greeks would accept 
a man of the royal caste, and would not introduce an outsider 
into the political hierarchy. Then, the Greeks, willingly con- 
ceding that principle, announced their resolution to elect 
Prince Alfred of England, and thought naturally that their 
|choice would be ratified without much diplomatic ado. §o 
complete, indeed, was the popular conviction that the people 
became too impatient to wait for the National Assembly, and 
according to the latest accounts, were, on the 7th of December, 
electing their favourite by a direct popular vote. This, how- 
ever, did not suit any of the three greater Powers. France 
sulked, and almost menaced; Russia withdrew her own can- 
didate rather than supply any pretext for the English election; 
and England, though anxious that the Due de Leuchtenberg 
should be withdrawn, after securing that end definitively 
refused her consent. Finally, all the three Powers agreed to 
recommend to the Greeks a new candidate in the person of 
Ferdinand of Coburg, widower of Donna Maria, and titular 
King of Portugal. 

There is something in the whole transaction which jars 
rudely on liberal feeling. For the British Government to re- 
main silent on the choice of Prince Alfred till Russia had 
withdrawn in alarm was, perhaps, an allowable stroke 
of diplomacy, though somewhat over adroit. A Russian 
Prince might have been dangerous to peace, and to upset him 
without a direct veto was an object worth descending to an 
intrigue. But that object attained, and England relieved by 
the disappointment of Greece, on what principle are we 
to dictate further? There is no objection whatever, 
that we know of, to the candidate named. Kung 
Ferdinand is by birth a Coburg, is only forty-six years 
of age, and from 1853 to 1855 governed the Portu- 
guese with considerable firmness and judgment. Like 
the rest of his family he has allied himself with the 
Constitutional party, is neither bigot nor Ultramontane, and 
has a considerable share of capacity. But why should 
Greece be compelled to accept him unless Greece 1s 80 I- 
clined? It is nonsense to say, as the diplomatists do, that 


| 
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ere is no menace offered. The three Powers can cut off 


saa from civilized socicty by simply i gnoring her choice, can 
withhold the Ionian Islands for an indefinite time, and can, 


if coercion be necessary, demand the repayment of the | 
Greece must take their nominee, and the | 


loan of 1831. — 
Powers, in fact, accept a responsibility as great as when they 


selected King Otho. 


most exactly suit their need. What neighbour ever com- 
ced an impertinent interference except for one’s ultimate 
2 Even the purchase of tracts is ordered to avoid the waste 
of the shilling in gin. The right of choice, tobe worth any- 

ing at all, involves the right to clioose wrong, and whatever 
may be the case in theology, predestination and free-will are 


men 


not in politics compatible. by naming a candidate accepted | 


by them all the three Powers do in fact intervene, and give 


up once more the principle, which for the last five years has | 


afforded some hope to the world. If England may name a 
King for (reece, why may not Austria name one for 
Naples? The fact of a vacancy makes no difference, or every 
Republic might be ordered to proceed at once to clection. 
The Powers never intervened in France, though the fall of 
Louis Phiiippe frightened half Europe, and their legal right 
in Athens is the same asit isin Paris. Theirsole justitication is 
the preservation of peace, and peace they themselves acknow- 
ledge can best be secured by allowing each country to develop in 
freedom its special national life. It is not two years since 
Earl Russell protested against referring every national ques- 
tion to the Arcopagus, in which he now gives his vote as a 
most influential member. 

The difficulty is not yet over, for it is not quite certain that 
Greece will at once consent. King Ferdinand is a German, 
and the Grecks have had too good reason to believe that no 
German, whatever his qualities, will ever understand them. 
If their statesmen have the nerve to resist to the last, they 
may yet be allowed their own choice, for Greece, though weak 
in bayonets, has always one weapon to employ. She can 
throw a shell into Europe in the shape of the Eastern ques- 
tion. Let her distinctly make the election, offering as the alter- 
native a Democratic Republic, and statesmen may yet change 
their views. The Conservative Courts would view almost 
with horror a republic in such a position, incessantly agi- 
tating for more territory, and liable to the influence of every 
Court with spare cash. Yet to coerce Greece by force of 
armsis a most difficult matter. She cannot be occupied, for 
no Power of the three will venture to trust the other, and she 
cannot well be blockaded without risk of her making a league 
with one. 
realize the ‘‘ grand idea,” and therefore against a European 
war, is a King bound by his rank and family ties to tradi- 
tional ideas of order. Let Greece but select a King with the 
alternative of him or none, and diplomacy may discover for 
the fiftieth time that it has over-played its game. 


MEDICAL CERTIFICATES OF LUNACY. 


T is a very dangerous thing to interfere between man and 


wife. Even in cases where the domestic war is waged | 


as unceasingly as that which, in the days of the Crusades, 
“‘the holy order of the Temple of Zion” fought against the 
Infidels, and where you are, therefore, safe from a sudden 
e between the quondam foes, yet the position of an 
unscrupulous partisan,—and you are sure to be made an 
Unscrupulous partisan—has its pit-falls. Dr. Robert Semple 
has just tumbled neck and crop into one of these, and he will 
ve to pay, in order to get out aguin, 150/., and an amount 
of costs which only visits the dreams of an attorney, when 
Queen Mab is in her most beneficent mood. The snare was 
Prepared for him by Mrs. Mary Ann Hall, who twenty-eight 
ago made one Richard Hall, a china dealer in Totten- 
Court Road, the happiest of men. ‘‘ In three weeks after 

the marriage,” the happiest of men told the jury, “it com- 
menced.” Having the fear of Dr. Semple before our eyes, 
into the rights of that terrible “it” we do not intend to enter. 
ain judicious witnesses remarked, that they considered 


both to blame, and, at all events, both seem to have per: | 


What for? They would say for the | 
> of the Greeks, King Ferdinand being the man who will | 


The only security against a premature attempt to | 


| what that woman said.” After this Mr. Guy was quite 
}convineed of the husband's insanity ; but a wife cannot lock 
|her husband up as a lunatic, without certificates from two 
medical men, and poor Dr. Semple was pitched upon for the 
other. Mrs. Hall came to him and tearfully narrated her 
wrongs. He called on the husband, who not unnaturally 
manifested some excitement, and rather rudely referred him 
to Mr. Griffiths. Dr. Semple did not go to Mr. Griffiths, 
| neither did he go to Mrs. Hall’s married daughters, but to Mr. 
Guy. The two issued their certificates, and the wife promptly 
acted on them. Mr. Hall returning home late one night is 
seized by two men, forced into a cab after a violent struggle, 
and conveyed at his own request to a police-office. There he 
was advised that the arrest was legal, and thenceforth quietly 
submitted. ‘The proprictor of the asylum soon saw that he 
| Was perfectly sane, and after two or three days the Commis- 
sioners found a flaw in Mr. Guy's certificate, and ordered him 
to be discharged. 
Mr. Hall now looked about him for redress, and the diffi- 
culties which beset him show better than anything else the 
| necessity of some amendment of the existing law. The 
| person who plotted and authorized his arrest was Mrs. Hall; 
but a man cannot, if he would, bring an action against his 
wife. It seems to be one of the privileges of matrimony to 
confine your partner as a lunatic with perfect impunity. In- 
deed we are not sure but that all married people are in law 
conclusively deemed to be lovers, and lovers are lunatics, or 
at least Shakspeare says so. Mr. Hall turned to Mr. Guy, 
but Mr. Guy is, to use his own words, ‘ very seldom solvent.” 
It is true he does not commonly owe much, “ say £10 and 
his rent ;” but really Mr. Hall must have been madder than 
|his wife thought him, to sue a man not worth powder and 
shot. Dr. Semple, therefore, incomparably the most innocent 
of the party, had to stand alone as a defendant, and it is to 
be hoped that the very moderate damages awarded by the 
jury will teach him not to believe every angry wife and needy 
surgeon who applies to him for the future. 
But just suppose Dr. Semple had been a man of straw too. 

It is not so very difficult to find two medical men whose 
poverty completely shelters them from any action, or, at least, 
from the results of any action, and whose perception of in- 
sanity would be remarkably quickened by the fact that they 
| were to receive two guineas for signing the certificate. And 
as the jury expressly affirmed the bona fides of Dr. Semple, 
his conduct serves to show how easily a man of fair sense and 
| considerable experience may be made a dupe. He admits 
| that he was not satisfied of Mr. Hall’s insanity by what he 
saw of him at the personal interview; yet he was content to 
bolster up the impression which that unlucky Chinaman’s 
/manner produced on him by the evidence of Guy and the 
wife, and one or two of their partisans, and to make no in- 
quirics of Mr. Hall’s grown-up children and medical adviser. 
| This was what the jury very properly pronounced culpable 
| negligence, and now Mr. Serjeant Pigott argues that as 
_ his client acted “ in pursuance and under the authority of the 
Act,’’ he is protected from all consequences. TheJudge, indeed, 
declared the law to be that a doctor acting with culpable neg- 
ligence might be acting in pursuance of the Act, but could not 
be acting under its authority, for then the Act would autho- 
/rize culpable negligence. But it is rather alarming to find 
| that the only check on a medical man, who is not actuated b 

| cupidity or malice, rests on what we must be permitted toc 
'so wiredrawn a distinction. If the Court of Exchequer 
/Chamber chance to differ from Mr. Justice Crompton, Mr. 
Hall will have to pay all the costs of this action, in addition 
| to having been unjustly imprisoned, and mankind will be left to 
meditate on the advantages of having their laws made by a 
fluctuating body, consisting mostly of country gentlemen and 
merchants. 

But, waiving all question of ill-fecling or partisanship, it 
| is a terrible thing that any man, who has an object in shutting 
| another up in a lunatic asylum, and can get a certificate of 
| insanity from two doctors of his own selection, should have it 
in his power to deprive an English citizen of his liberty. It 
may be said that that woald happen which happened here, 





petually exhibited an amount of violence which was the talk | and that the Commissioners would liberate him, but it is not 
of the neighbourhood. Mrs. Hall, however, like all other! every keeper of an asylum who is equally willing to part 
injured females, had her backers, and she conceived the bril- | with a patient whose friends pay well, and if the prisoner—it is 
diant idea of locking her husband up as aiunatic. Repeatedly | the right word—is really a little eccentric, the case may easily 
she applied to the family doctor, a Mr. Griffiths, but in vain. | be presented to the Commissioners so as to lull their suspicions. 

n she turned to another surgeon, a Mr. Guy, who seems to | “It is one of the patient’s quiet days. If the visitors had 
have espoused her cause with chivalrous warmth. He called come last week they would have seen his violence,” and so 
on Mr. Hull, who promptly warned him that Mr. Griffiths forth ; and if the entries in the books are regular it is difficult 
was his doctor, and that he, Guy, would not be paid. | for any vigilance to detect imposture. It is not that the exist- 
Mr. Hall even added, that “ke must be a fool to believe | ing arrangements for visiting asylums admit probably of much 
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improvement, but their necessary imperfection proves that a engincer of the greatest eminence ; and by General della 
far more impartial opinion should be required before any man , Rovere, as Minister of War, an officer whose talents for 
is consigned to what may be a lifelong imprisonment, than organization have been the theme of universal praise 
that of two doctors selected at pleasure by the person who Finally, the Neapolitan provinces will be represented by two 
sets up the lunacy. At least, they should be men of some excellent men,—Manna, who is thoroughly versed in every. 
property and position; and, moreover, they should be thing relating to Trade, and Pisanelli at the head of Justicg 
selected by some competent public authority. The fact is, Such a Cabinet will be able to claim the confidence of the 
that there are about as many theories of lunacy in the medical country, and although there may be men whom we should 
profession as there are days in the year, and a man must be have been glad to sec amongst its members, it is one which 
sane indeed if no two practitioners can be found to think him every Italian will contemplate with the conviction that in jtg 
mad. Mr. Guy thinks lunacy ‘a disease of the feelings,” | keeping the honour of the country will not be made an object 
and even resolves it into ‘‘a monomaniacal disposition.” of barter, and the spirit of the charter will not be made an 
Good gracious! who of us ean feel sure that he has not a object of jobbery. For amongst the many excellent syinp- 
monomaniacal disposition ? Its very vagueness sets one “ all of | toms which have marked the recent debate none appears to ys 
a tremble.” Even Dr. Semple, if he finds that a man more excellent than that the point of attack steadily leveljey 
receives impertinent visits ‘‘ with a wild and staring look, | at the Ministers, was not any feverish disappointment at their 
restless eyes, and nervous agitated manner,” and expresses a | having failed to work the miracle of getting the French oy 
belief that his wife is unfaithful to him and is ruining his | of Rome, but a deep-felt indignation at the systematic falsig. 
business, which is not shared by that wife and her friends— | cation to which they hadsubjected the provisionsof the Charter, 
even Dr. Semple immediately sets him down as mad. We are | The practical instinct of Italians revolted at the repoated ang 
not, however, advocates of the plan which was thrown out unblushing violation of the Charter for personal ends, and jt 
and combated by the Judge. “ It is possible,” said Mr. Justice is not the least of their many claims to respect that the 
Crompton in his charge, ‘that some may think that these | Chamber has shown, amidst the most distracting intrigues 
provisions might probably have been carried further, and and cares, such perspicacity in detecting the offence which 
put the powers of the Act only into the hands of medical | most threatened the national weal. The new ministry yill 
practitioners who have particularly devoted themselves to have the support of Ricasoli, and will survive Rattazzi’s 
matters of the kind. But it is to be remembered that very intrigues, and will, we believe, while devoting every energy 
often it would be impracticable to call in such practitioners.” to the organization of the State, not hesitate to encourage 
And moreover there would be a great risk of people’s being the growing spirit of schism. 
made the victims of some sweeping theory of insanity, to which | r= 
such practitioners are very liable. If the public got no other | 
good from the Windham case, it acquired a very wholesome HE fame of Kensington has been transplanted to Islington 
distrust of the crotchets of “‘ mad-doctors.” The best persons for the brief space of seven days. Never in the heyday of 
to sign these certificates are medical men of position, experi- its glory was Captain Fowke’s big shop more crowded than was 
ence, and common sense. Such men are not scarce, and any 1 
one (without limit as to numbers) who can show himself to 
have those qualifications should be authorized to sign certiti- ape as : 
cates under the Act, just as attorneys are appointed to examine the glory of the original cupolas, irreverently called dish-covers 
married women, who sell their property, so as to ensure their In their stead are two lofty towers of yellow brick, which serve 
being under no unfair pressure on the part of their husbands. | for ornament as well as ventilation and smoke, combining in a 
There would then be a reasonable probability that the medi- | rare manner the useful with the beautiful. ‘The iron pillars which 
cal men signing the certificates would be disinterested, and | support the glass dome cf the hall, likewise do duty as drain pipes, 
responsible in damages if they were not. If they acted bond | and a portion of the noble edifice is skilfully constructed with a 
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THE CATTLE SHOW. 


|the Islington Agricultural Hall during the present week. The 
hallisa bran new building, in the Kensingtonian style, but without 





fide, and with what seemed to a jury reasonable care, they | 
would be protected from the consequences of any mere mistake 
into which they might fall. If they acted from ill-will, or 
with culpable negligence, they would have to pay. This was 
the ruling of one of the soundest lawyers on the bench, and 
if it is not law, it ought to be made so without delay. 





THE ITALIAN CABINET. 

HE interregnum in Italy has ended at last. After several 
attempts, usually rendered abortive by his dislike to 
admit a few names, the King has succeeded in forming an 
administration, likely, at all events for the present, to sccure 
Parliamentary confidence. Baron Ricasoli is still excluded, 
and Buoncompagni was struck out for his daring attacks on 
personal favourites; but with these cxceptions the King 
appears to have given way. The new ministry has been 
chosen strictly from among the Parliamentary majority, 
and is, moreover, Italian instead of being mainly Pied- 
montese. Its members have been selected from all sections 
of the Peninsula, and are, one and all, men whose 
claims to distinction rest essentially on the services they 
have rendered in merging the particular localities of their 
birth into a great Italian whole. They are all men whose 
large patriotism is above the suspicion which lay on M. 
Rattazzi. Pasolini, the Foreign Minister, is a Lombard (?), 


and a man of immovable firmness and integrity, personally | 
respected by the King, and determined to commence a strictly | 


Italian policy. Farini, the Premier, Peruzzi, Minister of the 
Interior, Minghetti, of Finance, are men whose names are 
identified with the events which fused Parma, Tuscany, and 
the Romagna into one State. Amari, Romagnese, one of 
the most erudite Oriental scholars living, and an historian of 
European fame, a Sicilian, and a man of spotless honour, 
will be the Minister for Education. Minister of Finance 
in the short-lived Sicilian State of 1848, he took a lead- 
ing part in 1860 in the emancipation of his native 
‘island, and was named Senator by Count Cavour. In this 
high-minded gentleman — one of the finest types of 
civic virtue—Italy will have obtained the services of a first- 
rate Minister of Public Instruction. The old provinces will 
be represented worthily by Ricci, a Genoese, as Minister of 
Marine ; by Menabrea, for Public Works, a Savoyard, and an 


| view of being converted from a piggery into a drawing-room, 
Into this model of a modern Exhibition palace, all the world 
|of London, together with part of the rural world of the provinces, 
| went flocking from Monday to Friday to see the great Smithfield 
| Club Cattle Show. The metropolitan cattle show, as well knowa, is 
‘an establishment which, though not as old as Magna Charta, Gog 
|and Magog, or the House of Lords, is as important as any of these 
three English institutions. ‘To the home-loving Briton there is 
| no féte like Christmas, and the very essence of the festival lies in 
| the two magic words, Roast-beef and Plum-pudding. But as the 
/mere eating of roast-beef on Christmas day would be gross and 
| vulgar, and besides an enjoyment of short duration, modern 
| civilization has taken to refine it, as well as to prolong the sweet 
| delights of the festive season. All men who have a shilling to 
|spare may now, in this happy age, delight in the roast beef of 
Old England twice over, by first admiring it on the back of the 
original possessor, and afterwards enjoying it as full proprietors in 
entail. Three weeks intervene for devout reflection between 
these twofold stages of exquisite bliss, and one more week is 
igiven for subsequent contemplation and digestion. It is 4 
wonderful arrangement, which must be for ever and ever the pride 
and glory of the great Smithfield Club. Let us havea peep into 
| the marvellous show. 


| It isa murky day; the rain is dripping in long thin drops from 
a leaden sky, and a yellow mist hangs heavy over I.ondon, giving 
the pavement that peculiar stickiness, resembling bird-lime, only 
known to metropolitan thoroughfares. The streets in the suburbs 
are dull and deserted ; the people pass each other in wide sweep, 
looking about mistrustfully, in evident fear of garotters. But 
suddenly the scene changes; we are within a stone’s throw 
of the famous old hostelry known by the sign of the 
“Angel.” A crowd of costermongers, a goodly number of 
butchers, graziers, and cattledealers, and a mixed rural and 
city population, extend in dense file for a mile and more, 
along the Liverpool road, and on to Islington green. They all 
have come to see the great Christmas Cattle Show ; those who 
have a shilling, to see it face to face, and feel it in ecstatic delight ; 
and those without the shilling, to get a distant glance at it through 
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spifted windows and chinks in the roof; or to have, at least, a 
scent of it through the open doors. A dense body of men, 
women, and children are standing just outside the Agricultural 
Hall; have stood there—as a gentleman in blue with a heavy hat 
obligingly informs us—the whole lifelong day, in rain and fog, and 
Jook as if they are going to remain for ever so many days. ‘Their 

are riveted in intense eagerness on the doors of the hall, 
which to them seem the gates of paradise. Our own silver shil- 
ling luckily opens this avenue to Elysium, and we enter confidently, 


full of buoyant expectation. The place is not entirely unknown to us, 


for we remember having been here when “ going to the Dogs.’* 
But what a difference between going to the dogs and going to the 
pigs, sheep, and cattle! The dogs were a noisy, hungry, revo- 
jutionary crew; howling incessantly, snapping at each other, 
fighting like republicans, and showing discontent like democrats. 
Here, before our eyes, is the very perfection of well-bred, well- 
fed gentility. Scareely a sound is to be heard throughout the wide 
hall; the whole illustrious company is reposing in dignified silence, 
engaged in no other labour than the very honourable one of diges- 
tion, Society more conservative in every look and gesture never 
assembled in hall or cottage. 

There is a threefold division of this very aristocratic company. 
The central nave of the exhibition is given to the cattle, the aisles 
to the sheep, and the drawing-room at the end to the pigs. 
Neatly railed-in compartments separate each class into numerous 
subdivisions, giving a private residence to nearly every couple of 
honoured guests. Each member of the first-class has a board 
above head, stating name, age, native place, mode of education, 
and other interesting particulars, more complete altogether than 
the signalement of a French passport. ‘They evidently deserve the 
honour quite as much as imperial subjects, these aristocratic 
steers, cows, and oxen ; for every one of them looks imperial by 
birth. It seems scarcely possible, at the first glance, that the cattle 
here assembled have any relationship to the lean species one sees in 
the thoroughfares and on the shambles, so much larger are they, 
and so much improved in appearance. ‘There are a good many 
Devon steers, certainly bigger than an ordinary horse ; and the 
Sussex heifers resemble camels in all but the saddle-back. ‘Fed 
on beans, oatmeal, turnips, mangel, barley, oil-cake, roots, and 
corn,” says the catalogue, in a benevolent attempt to clear up the 
mystery. But this can be only a partial explanation, for further 
biographical sketches lay as much stress on birth as on mode of 
education. We learn with great inward satisfaction that yonder 
cow, of elephantine dimensions, is the daughter of Moss Rose, by 
Lord Palmerston, while her neighbour, of even more exalted 
lineage, comes from Queen Eleanor and Alfred the Great. What 
seems strange is that these illustrious names do not beget more re- 
verence from the surrounding multitude. Nearly all the people 
stroke, and one-half of them pinch the back of the offspring of kings 
and lords. We have watched one middle-aged cockney, walking 


with his wife—he calls her his **Old Woman”—this quarter of an | 


hour, and seen him squeeze the flesh of every piece of cattle in the 
building. From time to time he takes notes in a greasy little pocket- 
book, smacks his lips, and addresses, in short excited utterance, the 
partner of his bosom. Protracted investigation discovers to us 
this walking riddle. ‘The biographical sketch-board on the top of 
each pen has an overlooked item, containing the name of the 
butcher who is to sacrifice the hero of the drama, and it is this 


name which our middle-aged investigator is entering in his diary, 
He is evidently preparing his Christ- 


after having had his pinch. 


mas dinner, and thinks of the roast-beef, while the dreams of his 
| 


“Old Woman” are centred in the plum-pudding. 


The sheep do not retain us long. They are certainly very fine 


sheep, with abundance of wool, and of fair proportions, yet there | 


is nothing extraordinary about them. ‘The biographical kandbook, 


too, is rather silent on their behalf, neglecting the genealogical 


account and system of education altogether, and speaking merely 
of home and age. So we leave the sheep alone, and pass on to our 
old favourites, the pigs. It does our heart good to find that they 
are not only our own favourites, but the beloved of at least three- 
fourths of the congregation. ‘The short-horns are surrounded by 
crowds, and the South Downs have their admirers; but Lond Sil 
With a 
fine comprehension of public feeling, the managers of the show have 
given to them a select and recher: Ac place in the exhibition—that 


ate en gt 


* “Going to the Dogs, '"— Spectator, June 29, Ise2. 


enthusiasm is witnessed only in the temple of the porkers. 


, aia arena : 
| part of the building which is to be a drawing-room as soon as the 


| Agricultural Hall shall have become a music hall. ‘The swine well 

deserve their drawing-room, for greater beauties were never bred 

inasty. They are of all ages, from babies of two months to sires 
| three years old and more, and of all colours, from the purest white 
| to the deepest black. But in one respect they are all alike ; none 
| of them have any visible eyes or feet. The organic transformation 
of barley meal, pollard, cabbage-leaves, milk, potatoes, and slop, 
has overgrown feet and tail as well as the seat of reason, and 
changed the offspring of the common pig into a creature wonderful 
|to behold. The very babies of two months are as round as a 
| Dutch cheese, with their wee eyes cunningly peeping out from 
| between a mass of fat and inward contentment. However, the 
| pearls of the drawing-room are three black yearlings, to whom has 
| been awarded the great gold medal—the only gold medal of the 
The judges, on awarding their great prize, seem 





| whole exhibition. 
to have found themselves in the position of Paris on Mount Ida, 
and unable to decide the merits of superlative beauty in sight of so 
much excellence, gave the golden apple to a tripartite pan of young 
These prize swine, verily, are the three graces of the Agri- 
To approach 


hogs. 
cultural Hall, and the theme of universal praise. 
them is as difficult as it was to get at the Koh-i-noor in Captain 
Fowke's shop ; and though the crowds sway to and fro in all diree- 
tions, and pinch every animal they can get at, they always return 
to the laurel-crowned pigs :— 


“ On revient toujours a ses premieres amours.” 

The, multitude is lost in contemplation and admiration ; but 
there is one unhappy man within the enchanted tabernacle, who 
gives vent to his disappointment in groans of sorrow. It is the 
| middle-aged citizen with the greasy pocket-book, who wants to 
pinch the gold-medal hogs, and can’t get at them. The crowd is 
too thick to let him pass, so as to have a good squeeze, and the 
rural element is clearly determined to keep exclusive possession. 
The poor man seems ready to cry, when his eye alights on a tablet 
against the wall. ‘There is the name of the butcher who has 
bought the beautiful porkers, and he is going to convert them 
into pies at threepence apiece. Ha! The eyes of the man with 
the note-book are brightening up on a sudden, and he stalks 
away with an air of triumph, dragging his better-half in the rear. 
If that man has not his roast-beef on Christmas, cut from the fat- 
test ox in all England,—and his plum-pudding afterwards,—and 
| his pork-pie, of the flesh of the Three Graces, for supper, we will 
listen to a sermon of Dr. Cumming’s. 


THE SORCERESS. 
M MICHELET’S book Za Soreitre, after selling for a week 
- e 


at a rate which puzzled the printers, has been prohibited 





| throughout France. We can only wonder that it was allowed to 
appear at all, for a more violent blow was never struck at the 
| Catholic faith, even by M. Michelet. Driven wild, apparently, by 
the recent development of ultramontane ideas, M. Michelet has 
| propounded a new theory of the origin of the belief in what he calls 
sorcery, and Englishmen usually style witchcraft. This practice, 
| which forms so large an element in the history of the middle ages, 

was, he contends, produced by the combined oppression of the lords 
| and priests,—lords who took from the people even the possibility of 
virtue, and priests who sentenced them to hell for not having what 
Ile believes that the ** Sab- 


it was impossible they should possess. 
bat” was real, that the serfs, in their despair alike of earth and 
heaven, fell back for relief upon Devil-worship and outbursts of 
frantic licentiousness, that the confessions were not wild dreams, 
| but facts, and that, in short, sorcery was in its origin a rebellion 


of despair against a persecuting Church, and a horrible system of 
society. His view deserves an analysis. 

On the solitary heath, far away from the dwellings of men, the 
poor serfs and villeins celebrate the hideous saturnalia of the 
Lancre speaks 


|“ Witch Sabbat.” The congregation is immense, 
of an assembly of 12,000; 
They exaggerate, in their coarse orgies, the 


Spina mentions one of 6,000 in 
a small borough. 
odious rights feudal custom, and even feudal law, 
give to their lords over their wives and daughters. They 
mock the Latin Mass, which, to them, is incomprehensible, 


by the Black Mass, which is recited backwards. ‘They imitate and 


’ 


which 


ridicule, in their own crude obscene way, the tra litional accolade 
of knighthood. By a figurative union with the Evil One, the sor- 
ceress, high priestess of the indecent ceremony, gives a mock conse- 
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cration to the vile orgies; and all deliver themselves up to the Devil | for it was too profitable to be relinquished. A superstition cou 
out of hatred of a system and a religion which crush them merci- not but endure which the priests of the Catholic religion knew 8 
lessly in this world, and devote them to everlasting torture in the | well how to foster; which turned out, as M. Michelet has it, 
world to come. | true gold-mine for exorcising monks and arbitrary judges, which 

The middle age was, truly and literally, the age of despair, espe- | sent a chilling tremor through timorous souls, and put into the 
cially in France and Spain. There shone no ray of light in that | hands of the weak and the despised the formidable Weapon of 
gloomy night; there arose no hope of deliverance for the poor | awe. Still the inborn longing for the marvellous, and the instine. 
oppresse1. The p&ople were famishing, perishing in crowds from | tive terror inspired by every unexplained phenomenon, are inage. 
leprosy and pestilence, which carried off one-third of the popula- quate to account for the triumphs of witchcraft, which took, as jt 
tion. As for the morals of that much vaunted chivalrous society, | were, root in the very soil of Europe. It has long been looked 
M. Michelet forcibly depicts its utter depravity :—“ First, adultery | upon as a remnant, a legacy of paganism ; and, undoubtedly, he 
has become a real institution, regular, recognized, valued, sung | thinks, we may trace to that source the Catholic saints, the gob- 


Ss? | 
| 


celebrated in all the monuments of noble and middle-class litera- | lins, elves, and sprites of popular legends. But sorcery itself was 
ture, in all the poems and fabliaux ; second, incest is the general | the solemn protestation of the serfs against feudal oppression, 

condition of the serfs, a condition manifest in the *‘ Sabbat,’ which The unfairness of this terrible description will be recognized by 
is their only freedom, their true life, where they show themselves as | #ll who have stucied the history of that bad period. The Catholic 
they are.” The peasant women are “ serfs in body,” the playthings priesthood was doubtless corrupted, and used without remorse theip 
of the lord and his varlets, deprived even of the right to remain | most powerful weapon—terror ; but to say that Christianity had 
chaste and pure. ‘ Future times will not easily believe,” says M. | lost its power is to deny the primary facts of history. What- 





Michelet, with genuine feeling, “ that, in the midst of Christian | ever of good, or noble, or gentle there was in that evil age, arose 
nations, law has done Swhat it never did among ancient slavery, from the slight remaining influence of that creed which ulti- 
that it wrote formally down, asa right, the keenest insult which can | mately, by commencing the Crusades, broke up a state of society 
wound the heart of man.” Medieval apologists in vain affirm | which, for a time—M. Michelet’s “ middle age” is far too vague 
that le droit du Seigneur was a mere pretence for levying black | —threatened the very existence of European mankind. The 
mail. Such a redeeming tax would be infamous enough ; but un- | priesthood might be evil, but the belief in Christ could, so far ag 
happily there was but too often a prestation en nature enacted, and it was entertained, only introduce that very element of hope for 
the Fors du Bcarn even assert positively that ‘the first-born of | want of which men, degraded to savagery, were flying for comfort 
the peasant is always to be reputed the son of the lord, as he may | to an accursed superstition. 
proceed fiom him.” It is not, however, to criticize M. Michelet that we have analyzed 
Is it then to be wondered at that the down-trodden villein | his book, but to point out a political fact. ‘The alliance of the 
sought a momentary physical and moral intoxication amidst the Church with the Empire is creating again the terrible phenomenon 
wild dances, the savage proceedings and coarse raillery of witch- | of the eighteenth century—a fanaticism directed against religion, 
meetings ? Could there arise a refined feeling in the breast of beings | Every form of scepticism is deepening in colour and increasing in 
whom the priests and the lords degraded to the state of mere beasts | bitterness, and while good men weep over blasphemies like that 
of burden? Of religion they were simply taught that portion | involved in the Bishop of Poictiers’ sermon on the “ Relic of 
which modern Christians have long ago renounced as idle, sense- | Charroux,” the indifferent are becoming enemies to the Church, and 
less superstition. During the middle age, Christianity exercised | men like M. Michelet are prepared for the second time to shriek 
little humanizing influence over the lower classes, who did not | out ‘‘ Ecrasez l'infame!” The hatred of the soutane is growing, 
understand its sublime tenets. The old philosophers and the | till there is danger of hate to the Christian robe. 
old philosophy* had been obliterated from the face of the 
earth, together with the temples and the schools. Vandal- SCRIPTURAL NOVELLETTES. 
ism reigned supreme. ‘ There never was a more violent | HERE are many indignities to which children are subjected, 
revolution,” says M. Michelet. Awe and the crushing of every 














but we know none at once so fruitless and laborious as the 
natural aspiration were alone preached to the people; where can | adaptation of the sublime simplicity of the Bible histories and 
we find a single thought capable of captivating the masses ?” | stories to the level of that stulied imbecility and inane multiplica- 
*“ Ancient gods, enter your sepulchre! Gods of love, of life, | tion of details, which a long tradition of relentless nursery 
of light, vanish! take the cowl of the monk. Virgins, become | persecutions has established as the standard of what is ‘ inteérest- 
nuns. Wives, abandon your husbands; or, if you look after the | ing” to childhood. When you have got one of those Divine 
house, remain cold sisters to them. A huge blank had been | actions or thoughts which are fitted to bite into the imagination 
produced in the world. Who filled it? The Christians tell | and take root in the heart of child or man, you may make it 
it, — the demon, the demon everywhere; wbique demon!” | simpler in two ways—by mincing the meaning, and by confusing 
Death, the grim fiend whose terrors had at least been softened 
down by the poetical legends of pagan mythology, was not com- 
forted by the great idea of immortality ; the life hereafter and the 
tortures of hell had become synonymous terms to the lost of this 
world. ‘ It seems almost that they endeavoured to flatten the | is the useful problem to which serious and didactic ladies are apt to 
soul, to make it narrow and tight, after the measure of a coflin. | devote themselves, as Christmas approaches, with unusual success. 
The sepulture of serfs between four boards of fir-tree is likely to | The rule is siraple: give such small change for the thought that it 
conduce to that. It troubles us with an idea of stifling. If he | becomes finite or infinitesimal—liversify the picture with the 
whom they have put in it comes back in dreams, it is no longer as | feeble little familiaritics of modern life and sentiment, and 
a light and bright shadow in the Elysian halo; he is a tortured | then your pious child will have no difficulty at all, first in 
slave, the wretched game of a claw-footed, hellish cat.” | comprehending and then in forgetting it. You will have reduced 

Such an oppressive despair could not but produce, at first, 
a deadly dulness, and afterwards a riotous rebellion against God 
and man. The sorceress had unspeakable attractions for the 
serf ; she was his mistress in every sense, his prophetess, his com- 


the picture with false and insignificant inventions. We have before 
us in the Bible the most wonderful cartoons ; howshall they best be 
rendered sufficiently petty to ensure their being entirely taken-in by 
children’s minds, and as a consequence not germinating there? This 


the Divine thought and action from a power that touches its mind 
with awe and wonder, giving the impression of infinite depth and 


breadth and height, to a sort of “ parent's assistant,” a useful 


auxiliary in education, which can be effectually assimilated by an 
forter, his confidant, his physician. Women were drawn to the | intelligent child; instead of leaving it what it naturally is, 
“Sabbat” by the hope of the meal which was provided for them ; a 
rare occurrence in the sad life of the poor creatures. ‘They paid 
for their fare by sterile embraces, for to give birth to children was | process, but a true child will, so soon as it discovers the medi- 
considered a dire misfortune. Such was the state of society pro-| cating process of the religious nursery, begin to resent it, 
duced by the absolute, unopposed sway of Catholicism; the! and feel permanent disgust at the anxious mutilation and the 
greatest blessingof mankind, maternity, had become a bitter curse. | rubbishing detail with which those great outlines are disfigured 
but a stop to the increase of the population is always a sure fore- so long as they continue to teaze the imagination, which will, most 
runner of national decline, and the Renaissance and the Reforma-_ likely, be so long as life lasts. We have before us specimens of this 
tion are happily at hand, ready to give birth to a new world. kind of amiable but mischievous infatuation called ‘“ Stories of 

The belief in sorcery lasted long after Devil-worship had ceased, ! Old; or, Bible Narratives suited to the Capacities of Young Chil- 


a power able and intended to assimilate humanity to itself. An 
unusually “ intelligent” child is too often taken in by the 
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dren."* The way in which they are suited to the capacities of 
young chilren appears to be by the method we have indicated above. 
To « guit to the capacities of young chil lren” you must mince what 
ou find, and invent trivialities which you don’t find,—destroy the 
jnfinitude, dot with nursery commonplaces—an imaginary cradle 
and mother, for instance, are considered effective—reduce the 
eat cartoons to staring miniatures, throw ina little high paint, 
g little modern chat, and, where possible, perhaps an imaginary 
child to represent the investigating infant, and give a dramatic 
expression to its ideas. Such is “adaptation to the capacities of 
ng children,” a theory of milk for babes, which seems to us 





ou 
some from transferring too hastily to the mental world the 


analogy of the best known animal substitute for the mother’s 


t. 

On behalf of children in general we resent this practice. <A 
generation or two ago, everything in the Bible was “ whittled 
down” and apologized for, to adapt it to the spirit of a highly in- 
telligent age, and as a natural consequence everything was made 
really incre lible to men of the slightest insight. The mature are 
Jess exposed now to this annoyance ; the spirit of interpretation is 
But children are 


more in earnest and more honest than it was. 
still at the mercy of teachers to whom it is a pleasure to recon- 
struct thought and fact freely, with ornamental additions, and who 
succeed about as much in adapting the Bible for children’s 
capacities, as you would in adopting geometry for children by a 
fundamental axiom, that no line shall ever be longer than an | 
inch. 

There is no book more really childlike than the Bible in its 
narrative portions. Of course we do not mean that everything, or 
nearly everything in it is desirable reading for children, but that 
the highest, the tenderest, the most wonderful of the narrative por- 
tions have a far deeper fascination for children as they are, than 
any belabouring can give them. If an Alpine snow-summit 
isabove the reach of a child’s admiration, you cannot make him 
admire Alpine snow by melting the snow and cutting down the 
mountain to a hill, whereas you do prevent that unconscious steep- 
ing of the immature imagination in the atmosphere of sublimity 
which slowly prepares the way for the solitary joy of maturer | 
years. To take a feeble example of the analogous Bible process, 
first from Hebrew tradition. In the Book of Exodus, the adoption 
of Moses by Pharaoh’s daughter is told thus:—* And when 
she could no longer hide him, she took for him an ark of bul- 
rushes, and daubed it with slime and with pitch, and put the 
child within ; and she laid it in the flags by the river’s brink. And 
his sister stood afar off to wit what would be done to| 
him. And the daughter of Pharaoh came down to wash her- 
self at the river, and her maidens walked along by the river side ; | 





and when she saw the ark among the flags, she sent her maid to 
fetch it. And when she had opened it she saw the child, and be- | 
hold the babe wept. And she had compassion on it.” When 
adapted *“‘to the capacity of young children,”"—this singularly 
simple and poctical narrative comes out in a shape too long for | 
extract, filling two pages,—but the details of the adaptation are 
these: first the child is called a baby, a little baby. ‘Then we have 
ahint from the nursery why the mother could no longer hide him, 
“for he was bigger and cried louder.” ‘* What can I do ?” she said, 
“must I put my pretty baby in the river after all?” A thought 
strikes her, a thought that suggests the existence of a Useful Know- | 
ledgeSociety in ancient Egypt. “In the Nile there grows a large rush, | 
called papyrus. . . A kind of paper was mace from it,—our word 
Paper comes from papyrus.” ‘The mother thought, * I will make 
a cradle-boat for my baby to lie in, when I put him in the river.” 
Then comes the pathetic adaptation to the ductile sentiment of 
children. “ Can you not fancy how her tears would fall while she | 
was doing it, and how she would pray to God to watch over | 
her darling 7” ‘Then the pitch is put on, and we have another | 
appeal to infantine tenderness :—** I daresay the mother filled the | 
inside with something soft, and made it as comfortable as she | 
could.” Then “ with many tears and prayers,” when the baby is | 
“asleep,” it is put into the river, and when the discovered baby | 
cries, we are told, ** no wonder, for all the faces were strange to 
him, and it was his mother’s face he wanted to see,” and so forth. | 
And this is “ suited to the capacities of young children.” We 

confess the Bible edition seems to us much better so. ‘The latter | 
sculptures the scene with that reserve and purity which never dis- 





* By Miss Hadley. Smith and Elder, 


tract us by hysterical sobs ; there isin it the dignity and nobleness 
of a tradition that guards the fountain-heads of a nation’s life. and 
is conscious of a Divine purpose far greater than the child’s indivi- 
dual preservation. It hurries on to its great aim. The ‘“ adapted” 
form sobs, and comments between its tears on the papyrus, and 
then sobs again, and analyzes “ baby’s” feelings, and, in a 
word, fritters away the whole stateliness of the scene— 
as both child and man would feel it,—in the circumstan- 
tial inventiveness of that same kind of young lady who sup- 
poses that ** baby” intuitively understands the tender expressive- 
ness of a species of guttural convulsions accompanied by a chink 
of keys. Or, again, when young children are to be made to un 
derstand the greediness of the Israelites in getting tired of manna, 
we have an explanatory paraphrase. ‘The Book of Numbers re- 
ports the complaint thus—‘* Who shall give us flesh to eat? We 
remember the fish which we did eat in Egypt freely ; the cucum- 
bers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the onions, and the gar- 
lic: but now our soul is dried away; there is nothing at all be- 
sides this manna before our cyes,”—a very simple account of 
the hankering of coarse appetites after strong savoury dishes ; 
but not, we are sorry to say, “ suited to the capacity” of young 
children, who will understand better this equivalent, “We want 
meat. We remember the fish we did eat in Egypt freely ; the 
refreshing cucumbers, the cooling melons, the pleasant onions. We 
have nothing but dry food here. We are tired of having only this 
manna.” Why are * pleasant onions” more suited to the capacity 


| of young children than “onions?” Is it an attempt to prejudice their 


imaginations in favour of that unfragrant herb, and to prevent 
complaints of its too frequent prevalence in the nursery? 
Seriously, however, the only idea discernible in this adaptation 
of Bible stories to young children seems to be the insertion of new 
and insignificant details of epithet or incident, which simply obli- 
terate the striking impression of the straightforward keen original. 

But if this is ruinous to the impression made even on a child's 
imagination by the stately Oriental narrative of the Old Testament, 
it is still more jarring when this petty and sentimental ingenuity is 
exerted to “‘improve” the history of our Lord. We are told in the 
Gospels, ‘* There were then brought unto Him little children, that 
Ile should put his hands on them and pray ; and the disciples re- 
buked them. But Jesus said, Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
And He laid his hands on them, and departed thence.” This is elabo- 
rated into a romance about mothers and infants and a certain little 
Ruth, by Miss Hadley, the lady who adapts the Scripture stories to the 


“capacity of young children.” A young Hebrew mother observes 


|of our Lord, “* He is greater than our father Abraham ; how I 


should like his blessing on my child ;” and she looks * fondly at her 


| baby as it lay asleep in her bosom,—it was her first-born son.” 


And after a long account of other parental yearnings, the story 


| winds up thus :— 


“Can you not fancy how one of the bigger children said, as she 
laid her head on her pillow that night, * Mother, I shall never for- 
get the kind look of that prophet of Nazareth as long as I live. 
Is God as kind as He? ‘They say, my daughter, that He says He 
is the Son of God. One of His strange sayings is ‘that He has 


come to show us the Father.'” 


“+ Oh, mother, all He says must be true,’ said little Ruth. 

“Yes, he calls Himself * the Truth,” said the mother, thought- 
fully. ‘Now go to sleep, little Ruth, and dream of this wonderful 
Stranger.’ 

Little Ruth went tosleep, and in her dreams she saw again the 


| kind face, and heard again the gentle tones whispering in her ear, 


‘ Let the little ones come unto Me, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of Heaven.’ It seemed to little Ruth as if she was 
in Ileaven.” 

We confess that, instead of adapting the Christian history to 
the capacities of young children, this sort of embroidery appears 
to us to spoil it as a divine influence. There is no tendency more 
marked in children’s minds than that to fasten on the minuter detadls, 


| A small child to whom the above story had been told would concen- 
| trate its attention on the fabulous little heroine, wonder what kind 


of bed she slept in, and whether Ruth really dreamed of the stranger 
or not. Simplicity appeals to a child's mind directly, but if 
you offer it an alternative of two associations, one great and 
one small, one infinite and one finite, one eternal and one tem- 
porary, it will, of course, choose the latter. It can love a field or 
a wood more easily than a rich landscape ; the ripple of a moun- 
tain brook more completely than the many voices of the mighty 


sea. Still it is well for children, as it is for men, that the touch of 
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the eternal world should not thus be sheathed in the soft minutiz 
of home. It seems to us that there is a great purpose in the 
rugged and naif simplicity of Scripture. It takes us out of our- 
selves and our little flutters of emotion to the majesty of a 
Divine act. Could we feel the greatness of Mont Blanc if the 
flower and the fir and the chalét dotted and clothed it up to 
the highest peak? So even in the child’s mind there is something 
which answers to the craving for the Absolute, and which would 
be hurt by all this foreground of petty incident, even if the 
incident were true. Gazing back up the troubled story of the 
ages, that flood of everlasting light which falls upon Nazareth 
and Calvary should not be dimmed by these clouds of insect 
fancies. A child’s eye needs to be accustomed early to the naked 
infinitude of that piercing light which rests upon the Son of God 
and the Son of man. 


—— 





THE CEREMONY OF 7rn DECEMBER. 

[From our SrecIAL CorresPONDENT.] 
London, 10th December, 1862. 
Ir crowds of people overflowing the streets of an immense city, 
and plenty of soldiers displaying that sort of enthusiasm which is 
made to order, and official personages gorgeously bedizened ; and 
a long train of gilt carriages ; and a profusion of guns, Venetian 
masts, flags, festoons, golden eagles; and a host of courtiers pro- 
tected by a host of spies, were proofs that a Government is a sound 
one, the Imperial Government might well boast of being the best 
in the world; for of all that kind of things there was no lack, 
the other day, at the opening of the new “ boulevard du Prince 
Eugéne.” But what was sadly wanting, was genuine enthusiasm, 
disinterested love, unpaid-for acclamations. No heart was there 
that melted, no face that grew pale with lofty emotion. No political 
hatred was for a while forgotten, no resentments were put aside. 
A day of good feeling, of sympathetic meetings, of real concord and 
of hope,—this was certainly not. 

It is true, as stated by the French correspondent of the Times, 
that the “ceremony passed off in unbroken tranquillity ;” but it 
is very much to be doubted whether the same correspondent got 
acquainted with the popular manifestation he speaks of, in any 
other way than through the columns of the official papers, of 
which he must be a “‘ constant reader.” ‘The fact is, if I be well 
informed—and I have every reason to think I am—that the recep- 
tion given to the Emperor was remarkably cold, as he passed 
along the ‘“* Rue de Rivoli,” the ** Boulevard de Sebastopol” and the 
‘+ Boulevard St. Martin,” Prince Napoleon riding at his left side 
and Prince Murat at his right. Nor did the crowd show itself 


more inclined to cheer the Empress, who followed at a short | 
distance in a closed carriage, attended by none but the princess | 


D'Essling. People, asshe went past, could not help thinking of 
the part she is known to have taken in the affairs of Rome and 
Mexico. It was only at the * Barriére du Trone,” where a select 
company had met, that handkerchiefs were waved and cries of 
“Vive V'Empereur!’ were uttered with all the animation 
characteristic of official loyalty. 

On no previous occasion had the Emperor been attended by a 
staff so brilliant and so numerous, his retinue being composed, in 
addition to the Minister of War, Marshal Vaillant, and Marshal 
Magnan, and the great household officers, of Marshals MacMahon, 
Canrobert, Nicl, and Baraguay d’Iilliers, who had been summoned | 
from Lille, Lyons, ‘Tours, and Nancy, to be present at the cere- | 
mony. ‘This circumstance gave rise to strange comments; and so | 
did the absence of the Imperial Prince, which was all the more | 
noticed because his father seems to have made a point of never | 
missing an opportunity to court popularity for his sake. It was | 
also remarked that the National Guard hardly occupied the half of 
the new Boulevard, whereas, at the inauguration of the ‘+ Boule- 
vard Malesherbes,” the whole of the National Guard was under 
arms and lined the Boulevard from one end to the other. 


However, nothing took place of what might have been appre- 
hended from the postponement of the ceremony and its surmised 
causes. ‘Thus far the inauguration was brought to a successful 
issue ; but to think that the Empire is likely to derive any ad- 
ditional force from such shows as this one, would be a gross mistake. | 


The speech of Napoleon was, it appears, generally found 
habile ; and so it is, undoubtedly, if considered in itself. It 
evinces, on the part of Napoleon, a keen appreciation of the 
feelings which pervade the working classes, to have given the name 
of Richard Lenoir to the new avenue replacing the “ Canal St. 
Martin ;” to have thus extended an honour taken by so many to be 
the exclusive privilege of royal or princely families, to a simple 


a 
workman of the Faubourg St. Antoine, whose own exertions made 
him the greatest manufacturer in France; to have reminded 
the working-men that in Richard Lenoir Napoleon I. had decorated 
a self-created man, an ouvrier risen to be a kind-hearted master 
and, to sum it up, an uncompromising enemy of the invaders of 
France. Not less to the point was the qualification of enfant q& 
Paris bestowed on Prince Eugtne as a sort of plebeian title of 
nobility. Unfortunately, such a display of democratic tendencies, 

when brought together with the festivities of Compidgne, and the 
attempt at reviving, not only the insolent pomp of the Court of 
Louis XIV., but the aristocratic dissoluteness of the Court of 
Louis XV., carried its own evidence that the object of the speaker 
| was merely to entrap those candid enough to believe in his 
sincerity. 

Now, “here is the rub.” Napoleon, it would seem, has yet to 
learn how sagacious and shrewd the Parisian working men are, 
Their clear intellect is not to be led away by fine words and artful 
language ; nay, more, they are apt to be incensed at the idea of 
being treated like political gudgeons for which there is no bait too 
coarse, no hook too plain. One of them, in a letter I have just 
received, says:—" Ce qui nous irrite le plus, c'est quwil nous prend 
pour des imbccilles."—** What galls us most is that he takes us to be 
downright fools.” 

There are those who fancy that by opening new boulevards, open- 
ing new streets, pulling down hundreds of houses, building palaces, 
enlarging and embellishing Paris, Napoleon has decidedly won the 
heart of the working classes. The error is natural enough, still it is 
an error. That one of the objects Napoleon had in view was to pre- 
vent, on their part, all ebullition of refractory feeling by supplying 
| employment to multitudes, is not to be denied. In fact, nearly 3,000 
of them were at once engaged upon the works connected with the 
‘Tuileries and the Louvre alone ; and, if it be borne in mind that, 
according to a statement published by the Moniteur in 1856, the 
houses pulled down from 1852 to 1856 only were 1,565, one will 
easily conceive what amount of work was provided by the Empire 
for the unemployed workmen of Paris. But was the gist of the 
system one of a purely sentimental and philanthropic character? 
‘This is what the acute enfants de Paris never for a moment be- 
lieved. ‘The French correspondent of the Times, in his account of 
| the opening of the ‘* Boulevard du Prince Eugene,” remarks that it 
is so laid out, “that a large body of troops could easily manceuyre 
on it and hold within its grasp, in connexion with the great bar- 
racks of the Hotel de Ville, the Chiteau d’Eau, close to the Bou- 
levard du Temple, Vincennnes, and La Roquette, those quarters 
of the city which were ever famed for their turbulent spirit.” 

Just so. 

Whilst setting about decorating Paris, the self-appointed edile 
| of that city did not forget duly to enthral it by every strategic 
precaution which the science of killing men could possibly suggest. 
| Great military roads were carried from one extremity of the town 
|to the other; they were secured by the erection of tremendous 
| strongholds, delicately styled barracks ; they were put in commu- 
{nication with each other by subterranean passages; in fine, the 
| workmen of Paris were by special favour called upon to demolish 

and rebuild a considerable portion of the town, in order that grape 
| shot might fairly be poured in among them on any future occasion ! 
| In other words, the prisoners have been kindly permitted to build 
| their own prison, in such a manner as to render their own escape 
| impossible ! 

‘The French correspondent of the Times has little or no objec- 
tion to this, seeing that barricades and insurrections are a more 
expensive luxury, after all, than boulevards and barracks. I hope 
that those who, in this country, hold the same opinion will, in 
consistency, refrain henceforth from taking France to task for 
submitting to a despotic sway, and will remember that she has 
hardly any other means left to recover her freedom than the pro- 
cess they scout as being an “ expensive luxury.” 

Be this as it may, the Parisian workmen are not so slow in 
seeing through the Emperor's scheme as he and his advisers 
imagine. ‘They know that the embellishment of Paris is partly 
meant to tame them into servitude ; they feel deeply humiliated 
at being viewed in the light of horses, whose aspirations do not 








| go beyond having plenty of hay in their mangers; and if they 


suffer themselves to be made the instruments of a contrivance of 
which they are aware they may, sooner or later, become the 
victims, it is in sullen anger ; it is from an impossibility to do, at 


present, otherwise ; it is because there is no choice for them 


between accepting whatever employment they can 
their wives and children starve. 

Here is a striking instance of the distrust entertained by the 
working classes towards the Empire. 
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Tr the time of the Provisional Government in 1848, it had been | It was he who, in the Republican Assembly of 1848, suggested and 
poposed by the * Government labour commission,” established at | developed the plan for the embellishment of Paris, which has 
» Luxembourg, that in each of the four most populous districts | ever since been brought into operation. When proposed, it was 
vats 0 model lodging-house should be formed large enough to | thrown out as smelling of Socialism ; but this did not fora moment 
lee about four hundred families of working men, with a separate | hinder Napoleon, who, while hunting dow n the Socialists, never 
apartment for each family, so as to secure to each of them, by | scrupled to be their plagi wrist, and, in fact, may be said to have 
means of a consumption on a large seale, the advantage of a con- | servilely purloined from their writings whatever he has done which 
siderable saving in rent, fuel, food, lighting, ete. It was also sug- | is at all commendable, . 
ted to annex to it a reading-room, a room for children at nurse, | But, of course, whatever he touched was more or less spoilt. 
aschool, court, garden, and baths—the expense to be met by means | Phere are, for example, in the question of the improvements of 
ofaloan. The Provisional Government having resigned into the Paris, three things for which credit must he given to Napoleon, 
hands of the National Assembly it had summoned, after a tenure of | exclusively —the rash extent of the undertaking and the limitless 


ower Which had scarcely lasted two months, the plan could not be extravagance of the expenditure ; the destruction of what I would 
carried out then, and the reaction afterwards took care that it | fain eall the intellectual beauty of Paris, by the obliteration of 
should not be carried out. Well, when it so happened, under the | many a historical association which ought to have been held 
Empire, that in consequence of the hasty demolition of so many sacred : and, worse than all, the criminal adaptation of architectural 
houses in the most thickly populated quarters, almost the whole | splendour to purposes of military tyranny—for to adorn a city, 
class of labouring men became homeless, the idea of constructing | the better to silence freedom, is to whitewash a sepulchre. 

large lodging-houses, where the workmen might be housed at a | A Freeman, 





moderate rate, was taken up by Napoleon. But a plan which, 
under the Provisional Government, the working men were prepared | THE DEMOCRATS AND GENERAL MCLELLAN. 
[From our SreciaAL Cornesronvent. | 


to welcome, proved perfectly distasteful to them when marked with 
the Imperial stamp. Timeo Danaos et dona Serentes. The New York, November 25, 1862, 


prospect of amore comfortable life was not enough to counter- | War London is to England, New York is to the United States, 
balance, in their minds, the fear of being ceaselessly worried by | and what happens here, as there, therefore, has a certain signifi- 
the inspection of police officers and surrounded by spies. } cance and influence which would not attach to the same fact if ex- 

I have had already occasion to state in the Spectator that the | hibited elsewhere. Now, General M’Clellan, as a man, is a per- 
demolitions so rashiy carried out in Paris were fraught with con- | son of the smallest consequence, and his coming and going, his 
being here or there, a matter of but little moment to his fel- 


sequences by no means beneficial to the labouring classes ; that 
low-creatures, But then M’Clellan, the Major-General of the 


| 

their immediate result was an extraordinary rise, both in the rent of | 

house-room, and in the price of the commonest necessaries—bread armies of the United States, has gained a place in the history of 
and meat ; that the workmen were driven out of Paris by dearness ; | our time as the subject of an extraordinary popular delusion, and 
that most of them found themselves compelled to toil their way I the fact that he has been, within the week, on a visit to this city 
every morning to the distant places of their work, and to toil their | as an ex-Major-General is an event not to be passed by without 
way back every evening to their distant homes—thus spending in }comment, Removed from a command where he has cost the coun- 
a deplorable manner part of their earnings, of their time, and of | try some hundreds of millions of dollars, not less than fifty thou- 
their strength. Surely, to make up for those daily recurring | sand lives, and has well nigh cost us the life of the Republic itself, 
grounds of complaint, something more is required than a set | he voluntarily appeals to his countrymen for their judgment by 


speech in praise of Richard Lenoir, or an eulogy pronounced on | appearing at the bar of popular opinion in the social and commer- 


Prince Eugéne, enfant de Paris. cial capital of his country. He doubtless expeeted a triumph; he 
As regards the middle-classes, the inauguration of the new | has not received even an ovation. ‘There is not simply aequiese- 


boulevard must have afforded to them a splendid opportunity of | ence in his deposition as the head of the army of the Potomae ; 
musing on the dangers of the off-hand way in which the Empire | the public has stamped that act with its positive approval. Some 
proclaims its right to drain their purses. Who can say what will | few politicians of the baser sort have ealled him to the baleony of 
be the whole outlay to be provided for the works either commenced | his hotel, with a band of music, for a brief and valueless speech ; 
or projected? Ihave before me an old report of the Prefect of some few hundreds of that class alwoys ready for any street. spec- 
the Seine, estimating at no less than 4,000,000/ the net cost of | tacle, have received and dismissed hin: with the accustomed cheers. 
the new market-places, the ** Rue de Rivoli” and two bridges, | But his visit has not aroused the slightest sparkle of publie enthu- 
alone; and it is a matter of course that the burden should weigh | siasm, and men have opened their eyes to the final « xplosion aud 
most heavily upon the poorer classes of ratepayers. True, the | utter disappearance of a stupendous delusion. 
money extorted from them for such a purpose, will, toa great | 1 take for granted that this fact is of interest to you, as it is to 
extent, be brought back gradually into their coffers by the ad- | us, for it has important bearing upon the war. General M’Clellan, 
ditional number of foreigners whom the increased splendour of | though of himself nothing—a man of small brains, of undecided 
Paris is sure to attract ; but any one acquainted ever so little with | character, feeble in purpose, and halting in execution—still 
the turn of mind of the small Parisian shopkeeper must know that represented a policy, and was the instrument of those who were 
he is the very man to act upen the principle, a bird in the hand | wily if not wise, and who hoped, through the use they might make 
is worth two im the bush. of him, to gain their end. They are the leaders of that party— 
Nut that Iam one of those who, in the embellishment of a] the democratic—which, in the recent elections, have carried 
city like Paris, see nothing but a dry affair of £.s.d. No; 1 | several of the States. Here then are two apparently irreconcilable 
hold, on the contrary, that it becomes mighty and highly civilized | facts—a popular condemnation of the war, and a removal from 
nations to have a capital city worthy of their power and in keep- | the highest command of the General of the popular party. ‘There 
ing with their proud position. Architecture is the loftiest expres- | must be a fallacy somewhere in this statement; or else American 





sion of the thoughts of man; and goes even beyond expressing | polities are governed by other laws than those that obtain in 
them, it elevates them. In no respect is money squandered away 
which is judiciously spent on beautiful constructions and truly 
architectural monuments. 

Moreover, it must, in fairness, be acknowledged that some of | notion of what we are about, and, though not destitute of human 


? 
i 
human affairs in other countries. 
I beg you to believe that we are not an anomalous people, 


are possessed of an ordinary share of common sense, have some 


the public works carried out in Paris by the municipality, on the | weaknesses, are not altogether fools nor knaves. ‘The irreconcil- 
suggestio. of the Emperor, add utility to splendour. Narrow, | able facts are reconcilable because they are no facts. ‘The visit of 
filthy streets, in which air and light had never found their way, | General M’Clellan to this city, and the acquiescence with which 
have disappeared ; much of city which was literally choked up, | his removal from command has been taken, show that his 
and too thekly built for health, has made room for sites, some of popularity arose from a party ery, propagated and cherished 
Which werein need of improvement, whilst others did not exist. by designing men ior their own purposes; and these men, who 

All this is praiseworthy ; but, if this letter were not already too | hoped through him to bring the war to a speedy and disgraceful 
long, I wold show you that the originator of the plan which | end, are not, notwithstanding the recent democratic victories, the 
rendered all -his practicable is not the Emperor, but a member of | representatives of popular opinion. ‘There is, I think, a good deal 
the Republican party, a workman, a mason—M. Nadaud, whom | of misapprehension among you in England on these points, and 
the people, in1S48 took from his trowel to make him a represent- | they are worthy of a word or two of explanation. For, while so 
ative of the nation, much in the same way as, formerly, the | misunderstood, you cannot easily apprehend our present position. 
Romans took Cincinnatus from his plough to make him a dictator. Unbiassed by those influences which have been brought to bear 
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. . . . *,* tra, 
upon our own people, I doubt if any candid Englishman can have | ground of opposition to the war. But they very soon saw thei 
my Wr 


believed for the last eight months that M Clellan was anything but 
a sorry failure. 
campaign of the same length than that of the Peninsula. The 
withdrawal of his army from before Richmond was purchased at 
the expense of the utter defeat of Pope, and on the last day of 
that general’s unfortunate campaign M’Clellan sat the live-long 
day in his tent-door, listening to the battle which was Pope's final 
discomfiture, without sending a solitary regiment to reinforce him. 
When the rebel force had crossed the Upper Potomac, and were 
threatening to march upon Baltimore, and invade Pennsylvania, the 
** Young Napoleon” moved out of Washington with an army far 
outnumbering the enemy, at the rate of thirty miles in eight days. 
If we did not dare look these facts in the face then, they could not 
have been hidden from your eyes, and your wonder must be, not 
that so incompetent a general is removed now from command, but 
that it was not done long ago. We have opened our eyes slowly, 
but we have opened them. A powerful press and a strong party, 
who saw in the incompetency of M’Clellan precisely what they 
wished—the hope of the rebellion—are powerless, at least, to sus- 
tain him any longer, and to blind the people to his real character. 
The indecisive result of the battle of Antietam, where he held back 
a reserve strong enough to have ensured the utter defeat of the 
rebels on Wednesday, and rested on his arms the next day, per- 
mitting them to escape unmolested to the other side of the river, 
was accepted universally by all who believe in the war at all asa 
proof of his incompetency. ‘The Administration at Washington 
alone was patient, and when his repeated disobedience of orders 
for a forward movement rendered his removal imperative, even the 
loudest-mouthed and most unscrupulous of the semi-Secession 
journals could not make the people believe that it was anything 
but an act of tardy justice. General M’Clellan has rashly put the 
question to the test of popular approval by a visit to this city, and 
has received the verdict. 

And this verdict has a two-fold importance. It is a popular 
approval of the putting aside of the great obstacle in the progress 
of the war for nearly a year past, and is a comment on the recent 
elections which cannot be mistaken. ‘That democratic triumph— 
as it is called, and as, in a sense, it was—does not mean a popular 
condemnation of the war. It is so represented at home by those 
who won it; it will be so represented abroad ; but it is, neverthe- 
less, a mistake. A popular election with us is, I apprehend, much 
like a popular election with you. Men are governed by mixed 
motives in the choice of candidates, a love of the absolute right is 
not always nor even generally prominent. ‘Take one fact, by way 
of illustration, in this State. ‘There are certain counties through 
which a great railroad—the Central—runs. It is a great money 
power—exercises a strong control over a large number of people. In 
1860 those counties gave Mr. Lincoln a majority of about 15,000. 
In the election three weeks ago they gave the opposition a majority 
of about 1,500, a change of about 17,000, or 7,000 more than the 
democratic majority for the whole State. What does this show ? 
Simply that in a presidential election the voters gave their votes in 
accordance with the dictates of their own judgment ; but in the 
recent local election they submitted to the control of the railroad 
influence, which could appeal directly to their personal interests. 
Did anything of this sort ever occurin England? There are other 
things in common between us beside our mother-tongue and 
** Shakespeare and the musical glasses.” 

Nor need we go to facts of this sort to account for the result. It 
is a matter of statistics—which you would not thank me to give 
you in figures—that, in the main, the Republicans have gone to the 
war, the Democrats stayed at home. One party does the fight- 
ing and the other the voting—with obvious consequences when 
the votes come to be counted at the ballot-box. In some of the 
States provision was made against this by sending commissioners to 
take the votes of the soldiers, and in these States the Administra- 
tion is in the majority. In still other States the result was the 
same from other causes—in Massachusetts, for instance, where the 
people are anti-slavery from conviction, and in Missouri, a slave- 
state, where their experience with Secession has made them over- 
whelmingly for the Administration and in favour of its emancipa- 
tion policy. But even in States where the democratic majority is 
most marked, it does not follow that that decision is against the 
war. ‘TI would not,” said Mr. Lincoln a few days ago, ** reverse 
the events ofthe last few weeks if I could.” Why? Because Mr. 
Lincoln read aright the popular voice, and recognizes, not a con- 
demnation of the war and a wish for an inglorious peace, but a 
deep and wide-spread dissatisfaction with his method of conduct- 
ing it. ‘This, unquestionably, is the true interpretation. When 
the canvass began in this State the democratic leaders took the 


There is hardly in all history a more disastrous | 


} 
| 
} 





mistake, nor had they any promise of success till they declared 
that the Union must be preserved at any cost, and that what 
they wanted was not peace, but more energy in the Government 
in the suppression of the rebellion. Mr. Lincoln takes them 
at their word, removes the incompetent General who in the Penin. 
sula conducted the campaign as Uncle ‘Toby did his in his garden— 
with a spade—and when an invading army threatened the whole 
North, advanced to intercept it at the rate of four miles a day 
“If energy is what they want,” says the President, “ they shall 
have it.” 

Perhaps I have dwelt too long on thissubject. But a man so in- 
telligent in American affairs as Professor Cairnes has said, “ I Jook 
with great anxiety for the result of the elections in America ;” ang 
that result will no doubt mislead many among you who, with sym. 
pathies one way or the other, are anxiously watching this great 
contest. Let them be consoled, or not, as the case may be. The 
cause of the Union is stronger to-day than ever it was before, and 
the elections, so far as they have influenced it at all, have only 
strengthened it. ‘The rebels undoubtedly hoped it would be other. 
wise ; the friends of the rebels undoubtedly hoped it would be 
otherwise ; but never more significantly than in this war has it 
been shown that events are stronger than men. 

You see why I alluded to General M’Clellan’s visit at the open. 
ing of this letter. ile is the latest straw to show which way the 
wind blows, and it is probably the last use to which his country 
will put him. AN AMERICAN, 





atlusic and the Drama. 
in. 9 





Tue present series of Monday Popular Concerts was brought to a 
close on Monday last for the usual Christmas month’s vacation, 
the occasion being also marked by the last appearance of Herr 
Joachim, previous to his departure for Hanover. On the previous 
Saturday, an extra concert, with all the customary attractions, 
was given in aid of the Lancashire Distress Fund, and through the 
liberality of all concerned the entire proceeds are to be handed 
over to the committee. With this exception, the current series of 
concerts has presented no very distinctive feature. In fact, the 
only ‘ yery distinctive” feature which a Monday Popular 


Concert coull possess more than any of the _ series 
would be the feature of not being superlatively excel- 
lent, and this feature they certainly show no signs of 
manifesting at present. The plan pursued throughout the 


present season of introducing, as the pitce de resistance of the 
evening, a composition by one of the great masters for wind and 
stringed instruments, is a decided gain. Admirable alike as are the 
selection and execution of the quartets and trios for stringed instru- 
ments alone, there is a far wider range of nuances of expression 
attainable, and, in fact, of emotions in the mind to be touched, 
when the horn, the clarionet, and the flute are added to the violin. 
There are passages in Beethoven's ‘ Septuer”—as it is now the 
fashion to term a *‘ septet”—for instance, which produce an effect 
in hushing the vast audiences in St. James's Hall to a depth of 
silence scarcely produced by any of the compositions for stringed 
instruments alone. Herr Joachim has at each concert played one 
of John Sebastian Bach’s extraordinary compositions, which 
have, perhaps for the first time since their composition, received 
such justice as at his hands during his present visit to England. 
It is really a question of great interest whether Bach really ex- 
pected, when composing them, that they would ever find execu- 
tants. Whether the inspiration of genius reached in him so near 
to prophetic power as to enable him to foresee the existence of 
Herr Joachim or not, is difficult to say ; but the absence of evidence 
of their having been successfully attempted during his lifetime 
is almost conclusive evidence that they were not. One may be 
certain that no violinist could have done so without leaving his 
mark in musical history. As to Herr Joachim’s execution of them, 
the only remark to be made is, that it reaches such an absolute 
degree of perfection, and yet gives such an appearance to the 
looker-on of absolute ease, that all idea of difficulty is maged and 
lost in the completeness and symmetry of the composition as pre- 
sented tothe ear—fully as completely presented to the miid through 
the ear as it existed in the mind of the composer himself. 

The two great Societies for sacred music have both sommenced 
their winter season. On Friday week the Sacred Harmonic 
Society opened their thirty-first season with a peormance of 
Haydn's First “Service,” Mendelssohn's Lauda Sion, and 
Beethoven's Mount of Olives. Considering the very limited 
number of our stock oratorrios, and the pesent dearti of new pro- 
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Guctions, I doubt if anything would prove more acceptable than |‘ Christ on the Mount of Olives” (as the original title has it), is 

rformances of some of the most celebrated Masses of Haydn and a metrical version of the narrative of * Christ’s agony in the 
Mozart—and as long as they were as well executed as was Haydn's | garden.” It need, therefore, hardly be said that the principal part 
First Mass on Friday week, no one would feel disposed to quarrel | is assigned to Jesus himself. The oratorio opens with a soliloquy 
with the utter absurdity of the endeavourto avert an imaginary dan- of Jesus, founded on Matt. xxvi. 38, 39—* My soul is exceeding 


get to Protestantism by calling a Mass a **Service”—though retain- sorrowful, even unto death, . . . O my Father, if it be pos- 
The Angel who, according to 


ing the original words. ‘There is scarecly souniversally popular sacred sible, let this cup pass from me. 
composition extant as Mozart’s * ‘Twelfth Mass,” and some of the Luke xxii. 45, then appeared, strengthening him, is the singer of 
most sublime devotional music ever composed is contained in | the next piece, the words of which announce the salvation of the 
Haydn's “ Fourth,” to say nothing of the rest of the series. | human race through the sufferings of Jesus ; and the heavenly choir 

The National Choral Society, too, always progressing undertheable | join with the angel in a chorus of deliciously soothing power. ‘The 
guidance of Mr. Martin, have added another oratorio to their stock. | strengthening influence of the Angel has soothed the Saviour's 
On Wednesday last, their performance of Judas Maccabeus crowded | troubled spirit into the holy calm which can say, “Thy will 
Exeter Hall. Great as is the prestige of the Sacred Harmonic be done;” and the duet between “Jesus and the Angel,” 
Society, it must look to its laurels with such a rival in the field, and | which follows, expresses this feeling. A military march is 
especially when that rival secures no less a tenor than Mr. Sims now heard in the distance, to which the soldiers sent 
Reeves. Invariably as that gentleman electrifies, as the phrase is, his | to take Jesus sing in chorus that “Ile cannot now escape 
audience on great occasions, he has seldom produced an effect like | them; and that he is to be brought before the tribunal.” After 
that which followed his splendid ** Sound an Alarm,” on Wednesday, | a short recitative in the mouth of Jesus on the prayer, ‘ Let this 
The encore was irresistible, even by Mr. Sims Reeves. The other | cup pass from me; nevertheless, not my will but thine be done,” 
soloists were Miss Wilkinson, Miss Palmer, and Mr. Lewis Tho- | the soldiers enter and bind Jesus, erying out in tumultuous chorus, 
mas— now unquestionably one of the very best bass singers of | * ILfere is he who called himself King of the Jews,” &c., whilst the 
disciples, forming a second chorus, cry out for merey. The next 


oratorio music of the day. ‘The choruses, as a rule, were admi- 
rably given. ‘The magnificent ‘Fallen is the Foe,” perhaps one | 
of the most wonderful of all Handel's choruses, was no exception ; | whose fiery indignation at his Master's seizure is sufficiently shown 
the exulting and disdainful opening phrase, the hushed repetition by the Evangelists in the incident of his cutting off the High 
of the word “fallen,” and the florid and complicated fugue, | Priest's servant's ear (John xviii. 10), here pours out his righteous but 
“Where warlike Judas,” which constitute its principal features, | vengeful wrath in passionate and dashing strains, to which Jesus 
being all given with grand effect.‘ Disdainful of Danger ” was replies that whoever will be His disciple must love his enemy,words 
scarcely up to the mark in point of precision and clearness, but | borrowed from another part of the Gospel, but clearly in keeping 
“@Q wretched Israel,” with the magnificent alleyro, “ and grant | with the injunction, “Put up thy sword into its sheath,” and 
a Leader,” was given with a vigour and accuracy that rendered an | exhibiting the highest spirit of Christ's religion at the climax of 
encore a matter of course. On Monday next the same Socicty | Christ’s life. Musically, the effect is one of the grandest ; the 
give the Messiah, again with the assistance of Mr. Sims Reeves. | contrast between the rugged and bold vehemence of Peter and 

Very little has been stiring at the theatres of late. At the | the smooth and gentle sweetness of the words of Jesus yielding 
Princess's, One Good Turn Deserves Another, an immoral French | materials of rare beauty for a duet, which is expanded into a trio 
comedy distorted into a farce, by Mr. Maddison Morton, has been | by the reintroduction of the Angel's voice. After Peter has com- 
withdrawn and replaced by The Triple Alliance, a clever play, | prehended the beauty of his Lord’s precept, and joined in the 
adapted from the French /’» Verre d’Eau, by Mr. Oxenford, | same pure strain, the soldiers carry Jesus off, the Angel announces 


The plot, which consists entirely of plotting, is laid in the Court that the powers of Hell are now overcome, and the celestial choir 
bursts forth with that glorious * Hallelujah”—the only part of 


of the Queen of Portugal, in a year the date of which must be re- | 
garded as an unknown quantity, and is characterized by the curious | the oratorio hitherto at all popularly known here—and the whole 
mixture of politics and affaires du ceur, which the Court of | is concluded. 

novelists and playwriters always exhibits. Zhe Triple Alliance; It will be seen from the above analysis how strictly the 
consists of the chief of “ Ler Majesty's opposition,” a maid | dramatic character of the Gospel narrative is preserved in the 
of honour, and a gay young cavalier, and their object is the oratorio. The figures of Christ, the Angel, and Peter are here, 
overthrow of an all-powerful duchess—said to have been sug- | a8 there, the only active ones; and their characters and mutual 
gested to the original French author by the Duchess of Marl- | relations are correctly preserved, 

borough. The constant intrigue and ever fluctuating success of | In the translation, by the substitution of John for Jesus (1), all 
each party are really very cleverly worked up, and, with one excep- | Evangelical truth is lost ; for John docs not in the Gospel speak 
tion, the acting is very good. Miss Constance Aylmer is certainly | a word during the whole transaction; (2) all dramatic propriety is 
not fitted for so leading a part as that of the Queen; but, on the | sacrificed; the beautiful effect of the Angel strengthening the 
other hand, Mr. G. Vining, as the Don Estefan, the ex-Minister, | Saviour, and that of the Saviour calming the vengeful spirit of 
acted the part extremely well, giving the most astute counsel, and | Peter, are banished ; and to the grand notes of recitative, which 
machinating the most complicated plots with a cool joviality and | to Beethoven expressed the words, * Thy will be done,” the trans- 
youthfulness of manner that, somehow or other, bring to one’s | lator has to set the cold, * Thus was fulfilled that which Jesus 
mind a certain other Prime Minister of a far less apocryphal era. | lua predicted!” (3) A painful feeling of unreality about 
Miss M. Oliver, as Beatrix, has a réle the principal characteristics | Christ's life is encouraged by all this talk about Him, without 
of which are her constant anxiety and dread lest Don Miguel, | allowing Lim, the central figure and inspiring mind of all, 
the third member of the alliance, and her lover should be | to speak a word. Besides this, the poem loses all its in- 
“annexed,” as the politician, Don Estefan, puts it, either by the telligibility. In the translation, John at the opening speaks 
Queen or the Duchess, and her reluctant acceptance of Don Estcfan's of Christ's sufferings and death as already over; yet the 
advice to play off one against the other, and her acting merits | Soprano voice that follows (the Angel, but here not named) 
| deseribes him as preparing vow to suffer, and the soldiers after- 


piece opens with one of the finest points in the whole: Peter, 


most decided praise. AMATEUR, 
ae | wards come in to bind him, and Peter, fired with indignation here, 


BEETHOVENS “MOUNT OF OLIVES.” | as in the original, is actually rebuked, and told to put up his sword 
To tne Eprror or THE “Srecraror.” | by John, who here impiously assumes the place given in the Gospel 

Att lovers of the sacred oratorio, especially those who have to his Lord. 
learned from the few familiarized to English ears by the Sacred In conclusion, I would remind any (if such there be) who might 
Harmonic Society to long for the production of the many less | regard the musical treatment of * Christ's Passion” as a question- 
able extension of the field open to * oratorio,” that the feeling of 
the Church, both Catholic and Protestant, and the history of 
music, are opposed to them at every point. It is Jrom Passion 





known, but equally celebrated works of the same class, must 
have felt an agreeable surprise when that society inaugurated the 
present season by a performance of Beethoven's “ Christ on the 
Mount of Olives.” Nor shall I say a word which could sound like | week performances of the Passion (to which Handel, Bach, and 
a cold welcome to a magnificent performance of a glorious work, | a host of earlicr masters contributed their musical illustrations, set 
But I do wish to express my feeling on the treatment to which | sometimes to the Gospel words, sometimes to a metrical version of 
the words have been subjected by the translator. the story), that the field of oratorio gradually widened, so as to 

An apocryphal story is current of a French tragedy of “Iamlet” | include the whole extent of sacred history. The performances 
with the part of Hamlet cut out. What shall we say toa version | were not theatrical, but ecclesiastical ; and the musical art was felt 
of the Gospel narrative with the P art of Jesus Christ le ft oul £ to give to th - sacred subjee t an expression deeper and holier than 
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the mere speaking voice of a reader. If we cannot think so, it 
must be, not from deeper reverence for the Gospel, but from a low 
state of fecling with regard to music. But let us not be told that 
English taste requires something different from the natural devo- 
tional musical language of the Continent. ‘The crowded and sym- 
pathizing audiences that have listened to the revived performances 


of Sebastian Bach's ‘‘ Passions,” at St. Martin’s and St. James's | 


Hall, ought to have dispelled that illusion, and emboldened the Sacred 
Harmonic Society to give us the real drama of ** Christ on the 
Mount of Olives,” as pure as the Bach Society wisely gave us the 
corresponding work of their master. R. M. 





BOOKS. 
Woe sea 
PLAUTUS* 

Few authors have contributed so largely to the later growth of 
European literature, and few have received so little attention as 
Plautus, proportionately to the wonderful manifold intrinsic 
interest of his voluminous plays. It is not too much to say that 
Plautus was the Shakespeare of ancient Rome, and those obvious 
differences which will occur to any one reading their respective 
plays, are not so much what they might be imagined to be at 
first sight, special differences of genius in the two authors, as the 
more general differences which distinguish Christian and 
Elizabethan England from pagan and Scipionic Rome. Both 
lived in the green and heroic, yet greatest, periods of their re- 
spective countries—periods when all the elements of later moral 
and intellectual developments were fully visible, but still welling 
up with the lavish profusion of early life. Both were playwrights. 
Both acted in their own plays and managed their own stage. Of 
both beyond this almost equally little is known, save that they 
lived a comparatively obscure life, and suffered a variety of 
obscure vicissitudes. If we look further we shall find still closer 
analogies. Both drew their materials without stint from  pre- 
existing sources, and both assimilated those heterogeneous 
materials to the exact spirit of their own times. Just as * Timon 
of Athens” is nothing less than an Athenian, but an Englishman 
in all essentials, flesh of Shakespeare’s flesh, and blood of Shake- 
speare’s blood, a veritable Elizabethan gentleman ; so in Plautus, 
wherever his scenes are laid, his characters are essentially Roman. 
“His scenes,” says Niebuhr, “ may be laid at Athens, Epidamnus, 
or Ephesus, and the names of the persons be Greek names ; but 
we are reminded every moment that we are in the very heart of 
Rome.” 

On the other hand, the universality of Plautus’s genius, the 
marvellous way in which he embodied all the threads of Latin 
morality and immorality, must be appareut to any one who 
carefully reads his plays. It is proved, moreover, by the fact 
that his comedies were acted far down into the middle ages. In 
the chronicles we find that Plautus was acted in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, some two thousand years after his death! But his indirect 
influence lasted even beyond that period. His plays were trans- 
lated into almost every European language. ‘The Amphitryo was 
introduced to the Spaniards by Lope de Villalobos ; to the Italians 
by Dolce, under the title of Z/ Murito ; by Moliére to the French. 
1t may be doubted, indeed, if Plautus had not lived, whether 
Moli¢re would ever have found the key to his own mind. Gil 
Blas is the natural though late-born descendant of Plautus, and 
represents the Latin element of Spanish civilization, in the same 
way that Don Quixote represents its deeper and more grotesque 
Teutonic elements. Even Shakespeare founded his “ Comedy of 
Errors” on the Menaechmi of Plantus. One who, through two 





thousand years after his death, could retain his hold upon the 


popular instinct of so many different nations and generations, 
must have hit the very focus of their feelings. We dwell thus 
much upon this, owing to the strange neglect into which in this 
country Plautus seems to have fallen. 

And yet we will undertake to affirm that the literature of no 
period in the history of antiquity presents such a mine of wealth 
for philosophical investigation. The writings of Cicero and 
Livy, the artificial workmanship of Horace, the ambitious 
and empty lines of Virgil, are hollow and worthless com- 
pared with the palpitating every-day life which we find in 
Plautus, with its rush and dirt and turmoil, its pasquinades and 
love-songs, its tender and beautiful feelings, side by side with its 


low, grovelling, pettifogging, and brutal vices—and, above all, that 

great and deadly institution of slavery already in the strong green 

bud, which in the flower poisoned the Roman Empire, and left it 

to moulder in Catholic dust. There we see the type in burly 

youth of almost every character that can be found in later Latin 
* Miles Gloriosus, J. W. Parker and Sons. 





civilization. The French critic La Harpe, in quest, as usual, of 
some trenchant and epigrammatic ggneralization, was pleased to 
taunt Plautus with the sameness of his characters. “ It is always,” 
he says, “a young courtezan, an old man or an old woman who 


sells her,a young mav who buys her, and who makes use of a crafty 
| slave to get money out of his father. Add a parasite and é 
Captain Bragg, and you will have all the characters in Plautus,” 
| If this were true, the different situations and sentiments eyep of 
{such hack characters would still be of great historical value to 
| the ethical student. 
jthe Mostellaria and in the Cistellaria, for instance, we fing 


But La Harpe was grossly unjust, In 


young girls, full of grace and modesty, sold into the hands of 
an infamous agent; but who touch the hearts of all spectatoys 
| by their courageous and victorious resistance to the perils with 
which they are threatened. 
| faithful wives during the absence of their husbands are the 
burden of the play. Parental love forms the leading feature 
of the Poenulus ; the friendship of two brothers, and the devoted 
loyalty of a slave, that of the Menaechmi. It is, of course, 
true that the ancient characters were necessarily fewer than the 
personages which have arisen with the growth of modem 


In the Stichus the trials of two 


civilization. Nevertheless it is surprising to see in how many 
ways the relations of modern life are already foreshadowed in 
Plautus. The lawyer, the usurer, the quack, the military brag- 
gart, the tuft-hunter, the oflicial opening private letters, the cus. 
tom-house officer rudely detuining private property, soldiers 
billeted on refractory citizens, all the vanities of female fashion, 
and all the delicacies of female attire. Then, again, in the theatre, 
rival cabals, sensation scenery and sensation costumes, directors 
paying large sums of money for bad pieces, the whole apparatus of 
modern aristocratic seat-letting ; these and a thousand other 
minute features set Roman life before the reader of Plautus in 
a living form, which he would seek in vain in the stilted authors 
of later periods. So, two thousand years hence, Mr. Gladstone's 
periods will be worthless by the side of even a fifth-rate play of 
the same date. 

It has been much repeated, that the cesthetical passion and 
sentiment of love are the modern and exclusive growth of Teu- 
tonic Christianity. And, unquestionably, there is a romantic 
element in modern love, such, for instance, as we find it in “Romeo 
and Juliet,’ in Schiller’s “ Raiiber,’ Goethe's “ Egmont,” or Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels, which is scarcely to be found in ancient 
life, but whieh (by the way) we ought rather, perhaps, to refer, 
strictly speaking, to the effect of the feudal inequalities of rank, 
It is, indeed, true, that the legendary feeling which grew round 
the idea of the Holy Family, and the growth of the ascetic spirit 

added to the Christian purification, or what in an artistic sense 
| would be called the zadapois of the merely sensuous feelings. But 
it is certainly not true, that none but Christian nations have known 
}the finer and higher shades of love as an wsthetic sentiment. 
|'To take an instance from the very heathens of our own day. 
In Sir George Grey's collection of Polynesian poetry, we find 
}a woman sitting on the side of a hill with her face towards 
| the land of her lover, aud praying that the wind may blow from 
where he dwells and smooth her throbbing cheek. Surely in 





the whole range of wsthetical love, nothing can be found more 
exquisitely tender and beautiful than this sentiment. Depth, 
delicacy, purity, grief, yearning, and devotion, all are there. And 
| so in Plautus, amid a coarse licentious life, founded upon slavery, 
| we find passages of wonderful pathos and beauty, containing all 
| the features of modern love—all, that is, but one—the intricate 
| clement of courtly romance. 
How far this latter clement, founded originally on the aspi- 
| ration of the man towards a woman of higher rank, an aspiration 
| which involves all the multiplex moral torments of a complicated 
civilization, and awakens a man’s speculation upon the whole daily 
life of his own times, had any existence in Rome, we cannot gather 
| from the Roman stage, for the Roman dramatist seems not to have 
| been permitted to introduce a Roman matron upon the boards. 
In Roman comedy, therefore, the aspiration, if there is any, is only 
| found on the part of the woman, who, being gencrally a young 
and beautiful slave, educated to the highest pitch of ancient re- 
| fineraent, commonly aspired to freedom and marriage with her 
lover. In this one point of view, the scenes which we find in 


Plautus are if possible morally below the back-stair intrigues of 
our own Anonymas, but, with a very remarkable difference. The 
| position of the young Ruman courtezan was unattended with any 
conscious moral inferiority. Those who sold her alone bore any 
scorn which might attach to the trade. The trade, moreover, was 
a public one, and probably thought better of than that of usurers in 
later times. The girl was in her own eyes perfectly innocent, en- 
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ssed with her own youth, and the care of her beauty, oftenab , pressed a desire that she should complete the task. 


sorbed in her ardent love for one man, and struggling with him to 
prevent her own sale into the handsof another. The peculiar loath- 
some physical and moral atmosphere of later times due to self-con- 
scious condemnation is wanting. In the first scene of the third act | 
of the Asinaria, nothing can be more instructive as to the feeling 

of the young Roman slave, than the quiet dignity and candour of | 
the girl Philenium, in answer to the violent reproaches of her 
mercenary mother Cleaereta, for loving a ruined man. The 
struggle between filial piety towards her vile, wretched parent, 
and her overwhelming love for Argyrippus, who has been ruined 
by Cleaereta, and then summarily thrust out of doors, is full of 
delicacy and elevation. We make no attempt at translation, but | 
merely give the spirit of one or two fragments. 

«* How often am I to forbid you to see this Argyrippus, this beggar” 
cries Cleaereta in a passion. ‘Has he another penny to give us? You 
are so besotted with your love, that you forget your duty to your | 
mother’ ‘My own dear mother,’ Philenium gently answers, ‘1 will | 
starve if you bid me; but how could I love you as I ought if I were | 
such as you wish me to be ?’” 

The opening of the third scene in the same act is full of pathos | 
and the finest irony of passion. Argyrippus, who has been sent | 
for by Philenium, has apparently told her that her mother has | 
decided their fate, and that all their hopes are in vain. He is on | 
the point of leaving the house in despair, and evidently labours | 
at first under the harrowing doubt that the daughter is playing 
into her mother’s hands. 

His cold eagerness to depart, and the irony of his answers to | 


the touching simplicity and purity of her love, put the poor girl | 
on the rack. | 

“ Argyrippus (impatiently): ‘ Why will you keep me? Philenium: | 
‘ Because I cannot part from what I love.’ Arg.: ‘Good bye. Farewell.’ | 
Phil. : ‘You say fare well, and make me sick with leaving.’ Arg. : ‘ It) 
js your mother’s fault.” Phil.: ‘My mother will give Philenium a 
bitter grave if Philenium mast live without you.’ Arg.; ‘ For heaven's 
sake, let me go.’ Phil. ; ‘ Where are you going, Argyrippus? Why must | 
yougo? . . . . . Arg: ‘Farewell.’ Phil.: ‘ You will go, then ? 
Arg. (bitterly): ‘Farewell. We shall meet in Oreus. I am sick of | 
life.’ Phil: * Why will you kill me? Have I deserved it?” Argyrippus 
is staggered by this cry of grief, and protests he would give his life to 
prolong hers. ‘You are sweeter to me than honey,’ he adds. ‘And 
you,’ Philenium answers, ‘are my life. Take me ia your arms and kiss 
me, Argyrippus.’” 

There we see the wsthetical play of the sentiments on both | 
sides complete in all its essential elements. The irony of | 
absorbing passion, the anguish of hopeless misconception, the | 
simplicity and abnegation of perfect love,—nothing is wanting. 

But there is one feature which, at the present moment above | 
all others, invests the comedies of Plautus with a most peculiar in- 
terest, and that is the condition of the Roman slave at a period | 
in the history of Rome when in many, not by any means fanci- | 
ful aspects, she might be compared with the Southern States of | 
America. Like the South, Rome was engaged in a death strug- 
Like the South, Rome only | 
Rome, like | 





gle for ambition and for existence. 
gave symptoms of a future colossal military power. 
the South, was in the agony of the moment building her Merri- 
macs, and put to rude shifts of every kind. Like the South, 
Rome, so far as Rome extended, was united and defiant, while her | 
enemies were divided. Like the South, hers was a rude, rough, 

territorial aristocracy, resolved to die for the pride of com- | 
mand. Like the South, the basis of her life was slavery. And, 
like the Southern slaves, so we find the Roman—some wretchedly 
used, others kindly treated—but all more or less tainted with the 
same vices, and infecting their masters with the same contempt 
of life, the same contempt of truth, the same contempt of 


labour, the same tendency to brutality and debauchery, the same | 


seeds of future decay and unspeakable rottenness. 

If any man will realize the hideousness of slavery in its most 
favourable form—a form in which the nations now living will 
uever sce it again—in which master and slave were not separated 
by an insuperable gulf of colour, and were capable of a fellow 
sympathy, nay, often of equal culture—let him study well the 
comedies of Plautus. 





LADY MORGAN'S MEMOIRS.* 
Lapy Moncax bequeathed her papers and journals to Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon for publication, and he has discharged the 
obligation by handing over the trust to Miss Jewsbury. In 


justification of this inglorious indolence, he pleads that the 


latter has already spent some time in ass'sting Lady Morgan 
in the arrangement of the materials of which the present 
Volumes are composed, and that her ladyship had herself ex 
CES am abba zs pial 
hy Lady Morgan's Memoirs: Avtobi uphy, Diaries, aud Correspondence. Two Vols 
S¥o. Toudou: W. H. Allen and Co. 1802. 








| her readers of the blunder. 


As an 
additional consolation to mankind, he has composed nearly two 
pages of preface, in which the following passage occurs :—“ Jn 
any credit which may arise from this book J have no part or 


desire. Lady Morgan is here substantially her own biographer : 


whatever escapes from the original author, belongs of right to 
Miss Jewsbury.” The bad grammar is doubtless mere careless- 


| ness; it would be pleasant to be able to believe that the studied 
obscurity of the last sentence is not an affectation. But the 
| whole composition is not so long as to be an excuse for faulty 


English, although it completely reconciles the mind to the 
course which Mr. Dixon has adopted. Lady Morgan had 
herself commenced an autobiography. Unfinished, it extends 


over the first 190 pages of this book; the residue consists of 
| extracts from her correspondence and diaries, which Miss Jews- 
| bury has arranged and connected by notes and a narrative. 


This lady's duties have been discharged very pleasantly and 
unobtrusively. It could, nevertheless, be sometimes wished that 
she had exercised her privilege of rejection with reference to the 
documents confided to her a little less sparingly. As latterly, 
Lady Morgan had preserved, not ouly every species of letter she 
ever received, even down to chimneyswe ‘pers’ petitions, but also 
all her dinner invitations and the address cards left at her door, 
there could have been no lack of material ; and one is, therefore, 
the more surprised to find a whole chapter (the thirtieth) com- 
posed of letters written by Dr. Jenner to her husband before their 
marriage, and of no peculiar interest. The book is also disfigured 
throughout by misprints and bad spelling, which is the more un- 
pleasant, because Lady Morgan’s style was not remarkable for 
accuracy at the best of times, and it is therefore often impossible 
to be quite certain whether the blunders are really the 


printer's or her own. Miss Jewsbury's toils have been ren- 


'dered more arduous by Lady Morgan’s singular practice of 


destroying the dates on her papers, a praetice for which 
she attempts to apologize in a characteristic tirade. “What 
has a woman to do with dates? Cold, false, erroneous 
chronological dates, new style, old style, precession of the 
equinox, ill-timed calculation of comets long since due at their 
stations, and never come! Her poetical idiosyncracy calculated 
by epochs would make the most natural points of reference in 
woman's autobiography. Plutarch sets the example of dropping 
dates in favour of incidents; and an authority more appropriate 
to the present pages, Madame de Genlis, one of the most eminent 
female writers of any period, who began her own memoirs at 
eighty, swept through nearly an age of incidents and revolution 
without any reference to vulgar eras signifying nothing; the 
times themselves, though out of joint, testifying to the pleasant 
incidents she recounts and the changes she witnessed. I mean 
to have none of them.” All this simply means that Lady Morgan 


| did not like to tell her age. As a matter of fact, she admitted 


herself to have been two years older than her husband, and Miss 
Jewsbury say; that she must have been five or six. He was born 


| in 1781, and she must therefore have been in 1804, on her own 


showing, 2%, and probably, in truth, between 26 and 27; yet, on 


/some letters received from a Mr. Crossley, in that year, she 


endorsed, “ Francis Crossley, aged 18, chose to fall in love 
Lady Morgan had, of 


with me, Syduey Owenson, aged 15, 
course, forgotten her own age. “It is so sweet to be 
18,” pleads poor Miss Jewsbury ; but at least Lady Morgan took 
great pains that no inconvenient figures should be extant to remind 
This, however, is not the only 
pleasant little lady-like weakness which she betrays. In the year 
1822, when she was the wrong side of 40, Captain Crossley re- 
turned from India, and met her at her sister's house. The meet- 
ing is carefully noted in her diary with the remark, “ He remains 
unchanged. He insists upon it that in person so am 1.” The 
italics are Lady Morgan’s own. So she had a permanent notion 
that every man who came near her was in love with her. 
Penniless poets, clergymen, King’s counsel, baronets, peers, all 
were at her feet. A good deal of this was probably mere imagi- 
nation; a good deal more was that her exorbitaut vanity was 


always ready to flirt, and be pleased with tle coarsest flattery, 
and she, perhaps, mistook these flowery protestations for the lan- 
guage of genuine attachment. Yet her real power of fascination, 
due to her high spirits, wit, and imperturbable good temper, did 
bring her strange suitors, One elderly gentleman, named 
Everard, called on her to beg her not to accept his son Richard, 
a dissipated young seapegrace, and was so charmed that he 
actually asked her to become the young man’s stepmother. 
Father and son, however, alike wore the willow. Another of her 
| early lovers, Captain White Benson, committed suicide, though 
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it is not positively stated that it was through the cruelty of his | 


misiress. But enough of a lady’s foibles. 

Lady Morgan's really remarkable merits will best be discerned 
by considering the kind of education which she received. Her 
father was Robert Owenson, a man of good family on the mother’s 
side, an actor, theatrical manager, and wine merchant. Her 
mother, whose “ greatest anxiety was for the education of her lit- 
tle girls, and her next for the salvation of mankind through the 
influence of the Countess of Huntingdon,” was the daughter of 
a Shrewsbury tradesman. The two little girls were Sydney, the 
subject of the present memoir, and Olivia, who subsequently 
married Sir Arthur Clarke, a Dublin physician in good practice. 
Considering the babits of Mr. Owenson, his wife's anxiety was 
not unnatural. His house seems to have been always full of 


protégés of ove kind or another, who brought little into the house | 
The Marquis and Marchioness of Abercorn induced her to take 


but social gifts and a fine appetite, while his theatrical specula- 
tions involved him in perpetual embarrassments. So long as his 
wife lived she seems to have kept things more or less together ; 
but after her sudden death, while her children were still 
quite young, Mr. Owenson built and opened a_ theatre 
at Kilkenny, which resulted in his being made a_bank- 
rupt. His eldest daughter, then about twenty, immediately 
assumed the position which she always afterwards retained. She 
wrote to her father, expressed her fixed determination to relieve 
him “ from the terrible expense” he had been at for their educa- 
tion; “of this I am resolved to relieve you, and to earn money 
for vou, instead of spending the little you will have for some time 
to come. I wiil not go to any school—where they can teach me 
nothing I did not know before. . . . Now, dear papa, I have 
two novels nearly finished! . . . If I had time and quiet 
sufficient to finish them, I am sure I could seli them ; and observe, 
Sir, Miss Burney got 38,0007. for ‘Camilla,’ and brought out 
‘ Evelina’ unknown to her father.” Her scheme was carried out. 
Her younger sister was placed at a good school at 25/. a year, and 
she herself obtained a situation as governess. It must not be 
supposed that Mr. Owenson had not been in his way a careful 
father. He had given them a fair education, and had kept them 
well away from the theatre; but that a young girl of twenty 
should come out of his house with the prudence, the self-reliance, 
the indomitable industry, and the thrift which Lady Morgan con- 
stantly displayed, is in itself enough to overthrow the Horatian 
maxim, “ Fortes creantur fortibus.” Her fitness for the post of gover- 
ness, according to ordinary ideas, may be gathered from the fact 
that she managed to let the coach surprise her in a muslin frock 
and dancing shoes, lost her luggage on the road, and had to appear 
at her employer's in that airy travelling costume. A few days 
later she started off before breakfast for a ride with the boy who 
went to fetch water from a spring, and on the road back they let 
the bung fly from the cask, and she appeared dripping like a mer- 
maid. Mr. Featherstone, her employer, threatened to write to 
her father, but she sang him into good temper again the same 
evening. Indeed, the real proof of her cleverness and good 
qualities is that she seems to have made the whole family—her 
pupils and all—her friends for life. In the year 1801, her first 
novel, “St. Clair,” was published in Dublin. It was an imitation of 
“Werther,” and produced her nothing beyond a few copies and 
some reputation. In 1804 she seems to have finally abandoned 
governessship, and from this time forth her novels followed each 
other in rapid succession. In 1805 Sir Richard Phillips, a London 
publisher, brought out the “Novice of St. Dominic,” for which 
the authoress obtained a fair price, and in the year following 
“The Wild Irish Girl,” for which he paid £300. It was a decided 
success. Sir Richard Phillips seems, like every one else, to have 
seen Lady Morgan's weakness for flattery, and have endeavoured 
to get a better bargain from her by adopting a tone of gallantry 
in his letters, He was completely defeated. She drove a hard 
bargain at all times, and brought him up to the mark by offering 
the book to another publisher, and setting the two to bid against 
each other. Indeed, her vanity was in some respects very like 
Queen Elizabeth's. She liked flattery, and liked it strong, but 
she never let it interfere with business. In later life she dealt 
with Colburn in precisely the same way, and Colburn really does 


|the highest nobility. 





constant correspondent. It is the fashion to call her “that supetior 
woman,” but nothing can be conceived duller and more 
pompous than her letters. Those of the Dowager Lady Stay. 
ley, of Penrhos, are, on the contrary, really unaffected. Ay. 
other acquaintance of this date was John Wilson Croker, of 
whom, we are told, that he, too, like every one else, wasa rejected 
suitor for her hand, and the savage reviews which he afterwards 
wrote in the “ Quarterly” are, of course, attributed to malice. 
Lady Morgan's politics and Croker’s character were, however, 
quite sufficient to account for even the most unjustifiable Violence; 
and if he was in love, he was at all events not fool enough to 
write any love letters. In the absence of doeumentary evidence, 
one is not bound to place implicit confidence in Lady Morgan oy 
this head. Another friendship, which she formed about this 
time, was destined to be one of the most important of her lif:, 


up her abode with them at Baron's Court, their seat in Ireland, 
Here she had an opportunity of mixing on intimate terms with 
The Marquis was a great peer. “Thc 
groom of the chambers had orders to fumigate the rooms he ocen. 
pied after liveried servants had been in them; and the chamber. 
maids were not allowed to touch his bed except in white kid gloves, 
He himself never sat down at table except in his biue ribbon 
with the star and garter.” Here, however, she met a Dr. Mor- 
gan—a Cambridge man and family physician to the Marquis, 
who promptly fell violently in love with her. Ile was a widower 
with one child, aged thirty-one, but his letters are those of an 
Abelard. The object of his affections accepted him, then made 
an excuse to visit Dublin, where she flirted as usual. The fact 
seems to have been that she had hoped to make a more brilliant 
match. A certain Sir Charles Ormsby, a roud of good birth, was 
the favoured man ; but he was in debt, and could not be brought 
to the sticking-point. Lord Abercorn induced the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to knight his family doctor, and this, together with the re- 
flection that she was now thirty-seven, seems to have turned the 
scale, and she went back in January, 1812, to Baron’s Court. A 
few days after, Lady Abercorn came into her room, and said, 
“ Glorvina, come upstairs directly, and be married ; there must 
be no more trifling.” She took Glorvina by the arm, led her up- 
stairs, where she found the family chaplain and Sir Charles Mor- 
gan, and was then and there hopelessly married. 

The marriage proved a happy one. Sir Charles had sense, 
some learning, and was not a bad critic; and his wife’s books 
were the better for his revision. The year 1813 saw them settled 
in Kildare street, Dublin. After an abortive attempt at profes- 
sional practice, Sir Charles, too, settled down to literature. Be- 
tween this period and their removal to London, in 1838, Lady 
Morgan published “O’Donnel” in 1814, a work on France in 
1817, “Florence Macarthy” in 1818, a book on Italy in 1821, 
the “ Life and Times of Salvator Rosa” in 1823, the ‘ O'Briens 
and O’Flaherties” in 1827, a second work on France in 1830, 
“ Dramatic Scenes and Sketches” in 1833, and * The Béguine” in 
1834—besides innumerable contributions to periodical literature. 
These books are all marked by a lively but most incorrect style, 
a warm love of justice, an ardent patriotism, and by no very deep 
or continuous thought. Her novels abound in just and humorous 
pictures of Irish life, and are fertile of very improbable and 
romantic incident. Even the “ Wild Irish Girl,” by far the best 
specimen, probably will not keep, perhaps has not kept, a per- 
manent hold on the public. The works on France and Italy are 
of a somewhat higher class. They are probably to tlis day the 
best accounts extant of those countries—or, at least, of the ex- 
terior aspects of society in those countries—at the periods at 
which they were respectively written. From this point of 
view they will always have a value. Her latest works, 
such as “ Woman and her Master,” are altogether inferior. The 
popularity of her writings was at one time very great, and the 
prices she obtained proportionate. For “ O’Donnel” she re- 
ceived £550; for “The O'’Briens” and “ O'Flaherties,” £1,500. 
The two works on France produced £1,000 each; that on Italy 
£2,000. Her savings were therefore considerable, and having 


| : : 2 . 
| no children and a pension of £300, her latter days were passed in 


seem to have treated her liberally. Messrs, Saunders and Otley | comparative affluence. The death of her husband in 1543 was 


were able to outbid him for her second work on France, but. they 
had reason to regret it, as they were heavy losers. This, how- 





| followed by that of her sister, Lady Clarke, her favourite niece, 


and her brother-in-law. She herself lived on till 1859, when she 


ever, must be in some degree attributed to the unscrupulous libels | died, aged probably about 84. 


to which Colburn resorted in order to gratify his spite. 
During the next few years, besides the stream of novels and 


| 


With the correspondence which forms the staple of the second 
volume we must confess ourselves to have been disappointed. 


tales which issued from the press and are now forgotten, the | That superior woman, Lady Charleville, may be judged by the 
most important incidents in Lady Morgan’s life were the friend- | following extracts, written in 1819 :—* Scott's new tales offer one 
ships she formed. Among these Lady Charleville became a | very beautiful story, The Bride of Lammermoor, and one bloody 
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sod dull Legend of Montrose.’ Fancy the human being who! 
could find Captain Dalgetty dull! “I have just finished Don | 
Juan ; it is beautifully written, not immoral, not personal.” Lady 
Morgan’s other correspondents are sufficiently various—Lady 
Cahir, the Duke of Devonshire, Madame de Genlis, Madame 
Patterson Buonaparte, Prince Jerome—her husband, Lafayette, 
Mr. Colburn, Mrs. Lefanu—the sister of Sheridan, Tom Moore, 
the Countess of Albany, Lord Erskine, Lady Caroline Lamb, 
Joe Hume, O'Connell, Campbell, Countess Guiccioli, who seut her 
alock of Byron's hair, Horace Smith, Lord Melbourne, Macaulay, 
and a host of others—but their letters seldom contain anything 
much worth remembering. We suppose they are to be considered 
as asort of title-deeds, evidencing Lady Morgan's right to be con- 
sidered a leader of fashion. This she was not. She was too 
Irish, too fond of telling Irish stories, which she told admirably, 
too lively—in short, she wanted repose. “Her vivacity and 
rather springing carriage,’ writes Madame de Genlis, “ seemed 
very strange in Parisian circles. She soon learned that good 
taste of itself condemns this kind of demeanour; in fact, 
gesticulation and noisy manners have never been popular in 
France.” But there is no society so dull as fashionable society, 
and any one of tolerable manners—no matter what his or her 
origin—who is able and willing to amuse, is always welcome 
there. In this sense Lady Morgan was even courted, and she 
had the art of making her house thoroughly attractive. 

If her character is not already depicted sufficiently, we despair 
of satisfying the reader. That the daughter of a bankrupt actor 
should have made a fortune by literature, have made innumerabk 
friends in the highest circles and kept them, have been an invete- 
rate coquette, yet never have had a breath whispered against her 
pity, is enough to prove that to powers of pleasing of no mean 
order she added prudence, self-restraint, untiring industry, 
courage, honourable thrift, and good temper. She was a eon- 
sistent liberal, when to be a liberal implied true liberality of 
mind. To her works her country is in no slight measure 
indebted for the Catholic Emancipation Bill. She was po deep 
thinker, but had a real sense of humour. She was spoiled with 
success and flattery, with gratified vanity. Yet wiihowt the 
vanity, which was the cause of her faults, could she have aspire? 
as high, laboured as steadfastly, endured disappointments ani 
the malice of her enemies as bravely? It is a passion which, ‘f 
it is the source of half our errors, and more than half our weak- 
nesses, is also a stimulus to exertion and a shield against the 
very dangers to which it exposes us. La vertu wirait pas si 
loin, si la vanitd ne lui tenait compagnie. 


MR. CHURTON ON GONGORA’'S LIFE AND WORKS.« 
Tuere are periods in a nation's history in which we scarcely 
imagine it possible that a great or noble poem should be written, 
even by a man of fine character and considerable ability. Ther 








are evil or insipid times, which are, perhaps, most chilling to 
the soundest intellect, when such deep and broad sympathies as 
should animate the epie or historical poet are starved by a 
dearth of public virtue, energy, or freedom; while the satirist 


perhaps, finds no vice bold enough to rouse his indiguation, and 


while even the calm contemplator of manners is sickened by the 
decline of manly tastes and noble elegance in society. In these | 
Augustan ages of pompous and corrupted despotism, a poet, and | 
only the more certainly if honours and preferments (to say nothing | 
of regular court parasitism), withdraw him from the little private | 
world in which he might yet find or make a “ daily beauty,”— 
has to cultivate his art and reputation by a succes-ion of works 
of elaborate pettiness, such as Horace has exemplified in his 
panegyrical odes, his cavilling satires, and his versified rudi- | 
ments of criticism. Yet the effects ofa polished manner, and of 
general intelligence and information, may reuder a literature of | 
this kind eminent and useful in its own times, and at intervals 
in many succeeding periods, though it will be occasionally dis- | 
dained in a more stirring and independent time. It was thus 
that a subtle and ornate, but quite unheroic poetry, arose in Spain, 
when the tyranny of the Philips and the Inquisitors had con- 


sumed the resources and jeopardized all the glory of the country. | 


Its authors were too ingenious to fall into a meagre or formal 
way of writing, like those who afterwards sought an inspira- 
tion from French versions of Aristotelian criticism; but their 
muse hardly trusts herself to move men and things in the 
working world; she shrinks deep into her own trains of im- 
agination, and tires herself with spontaneous perplexities, such 
as, in gen ral, a well trained and occupied mind might be ashamed 
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of studying. So fares it often with the veteran Gongora, when he 
is in his most romantic and self-indulgent vein; witness the 
sketch from his “ Soledades,” quoted in Mr. Churton’s critique, 
which he translates :— 


There, foremost of them all, a fiery steed, 
‘The wauton Zephyr’s breed, 

Upraising to the eun his forehead wide, 
While, in his joy and pride, 

Like flames the neesings from his nostrils broke— 
Once and again, with loud rejoicing neigh, 
Hailed the fresh morning ray. 

The coursers toiling with the yoke— 
The red-roan coursers aud the bay, 
That drew the ascending car of day, 
Far on the ecliptic road that hail could hear, 
And sent an answering neigh from heaven's high crystal sphere.” 


To hear such a neigh the poet must have “met the Night-mare 
and her ninefold.” In amore serious sonnet, which is accused 
of excessive Gongorism, Mr. Churton gives us the opportunity 
of collating Ticknor's prose version, which he considers as some- 
what a caricature, with his own verse and the original Spanish. 
The American critic has certainly made no due allowance 
for the idioms and established usages of literary language, 
and some of his renderings, like “heavenly turnkey,’ for 
elavero celestial (“ heavenly warden” is near the mark) have a 
roughness and crudeness worthy the style of a cheap journal in 
the backwoods. On the other hand, it is our impression that Mr. 
Churton’s translation, though a faithful one, subtracts something 
from the methodical subtlety with which Gongora developes his 
thought, while putting upon it a masculine simplicity and per- 
spicuousness which will not undeservedly be more acceptable to 
most readers of the nineteenth century. In Gongora’s text we 
read— 

* Este, que Bavia al mundo ha ofrecido, 
Poema, si no a numeros atado, 
De la disposicion antes labrado, 
Y de la erudicion despues amido, 
Historia es culta, cuyo encanecido 
Estilo, si no metrico, peynado, 
Tres ya pilotos del bajel sagrado, 
Hurta al tiempo, y redime del olvido. 
Pluma pues, que claveros celestiales 
Eterniza en los bronces de su historia, 
Liave es ya de los siglos, y no pluma, 
Ella a sus nombres puertas inmortales 
Abre, no de caduca no [? caducante}] memoria, 
Que sombras tella en tumulos de espuma,”’ 

And in Mr. Churton’s translation— 

“ To Dr. Lewis Bavia, on his Ecclesiastical [istory. 
“ This offering to the world, by Bavia brought, 

Is poesy by numbers unconfined. 

Such order guides the master’s march of mind, 
Such skill refines the rich-drawn ore of thought : 
The style, the matter—grey experience taught : 

Art's rules adorn’d what metre might not bind, 

The tale hath baffled Time, that thief unkind, 

And from Oblivion’s bonds with toil has bought 
Three helmsmen of the sacred barque, The pen, 

That to these heavenly wardens doth enhance— 
No pen, but rather key of Fame'’s proud dome, 
Opening her ever-during doors to men— 

Is no poor drudge, recording things of chance, 
Which paints her shadowy forms on tumbling foam.” 

The sonnet almost defies a more literal translation; but we 
think Mr. Churton has been remarkably true to the march of 
the author's thought. Only we regret the words italicized, Time, 
that thief unkind, because to Gongora the Muse is the thief, and 
Time a tyrant, whose epithet, if he had needed onc, should have 
been more regal and tremendous. ‘The last line, moreover, might 


‘have been more fully and directly rendered, in some such way, 


perhaps, as— 
“Imprinting shadowy seals on monuments of foam.” 

—and our editor need not have perplexed himself with the 
sciolisms of the authors who make the line refer to the art of 
printing, or of writing on paper. (Melius nos servet Apollo!) We 
dwell on these points, because we have not extensively verified 
Mr. Churton’s translations, which in general look careful and 
skilful; and because the poem, though evidently suited to a 
somewhat pedautic and precicwse circle, bears such a stamp of a 
fine intelligence that we think it is indicated with rather too 
much diffidence in the paragraph— 

“The truth is, the sonnet is one of that class to which we may 
apply the Yorkshire proverb, * Never to look a gift-horse in the mouth.’ 
It was the fashion of Gongora’s age,—as much in Spain as in England, 
for authors to receive complimentary verses from their friends, to 
grace their appearance before the public. Gongora, in his good nature 
and friendly disposition, was very liberal of such complimentary verses. 
They answered their purpose, if they gratified the author to whom they 


| were addressed.” 
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Partly true; but a poet could have said pretty things that 
were somewhat less compromising than the above will appear, if 
but slightly pondered. 

But the poet is half-ruined, as we said, by the time in which 
he lived. If he touches on national and martial subjects, he 
appears to us like a Tyrteus among the enemies of freedom and 
humanity. His only hope is in the snatches of shallow enthusiasm 
that he can get from the deluded aspirations of a dechristianized 
and demoralized state and people. The sanctity of the functions 
of the Inquisition ; the glorious policy of making outcasts of a 
feeble nation of Jews and Moors; the wars and hostile disposi- 
tions against England, which meant hostility against civilization ; 
the barbarian amusements of bull-fights; these are the best 
topics which his muse can here prepare for herself and feed upon. 
And it is quite remarkable, in all that relates to political matters, 
how closely the bits of satire which he treasured in his library 
follow on the heels of his complaisant and complimentary pub- 
lished pieces. We don’t accuse the latter of wilful hypocrisy, 
but the contrast we have indicated often points to sentiments 
which are but slightly rooted in the understanding and the prac- 
tical life. If we seek for solid and hearty sentiment in Gengora, 
we must turn chiefly to that series of extracts which the editor 
has entitled “ poems illustrating the poet's private history and 
personal friendships.” ‘There is much native power even in 
stanzas on such a subject as “ Despondency,” as in,— 

“ The Sirens cannot lull to sleep 
The wretch who knows himself a slave: 
His oar may dip in calmest wave, 
But bondage bids him wake and weep. 
The secret wounds that inly bleed, 
For all that changeful thought can do, 
Change not, or, changing, bleed anew. 
The poor chameleon, doomed to feed 
On air, may change its shifting hue, 
But cannot change its heavy speed.” 
Such a composition should shame the idle glitter or the vulgar 
rancour of either of the following sonnets on the projected Anglo- 
Spanish alliance :— 


“ On the Visit of Charles Prince of Wales to the Infunta Maria. 
“ Fair from his cradle springs the star of day, 
Rock’d on bright waves; fair sinks his parting light ; 
Such be thy course, in sun-like beauty bright, 
Daughter of kings, and born to be, as they, 
The world’s majestic wonder! Lo! thy ray 
Hath eall'd a royal bird, in venturous flight 
From realms where keen Arcturus fires by night 
The polar skies: from regions far away 
He wheels on swiftest wing: within thy sphere 
Secure his bold eye drinks the clear soft fires. 
Now heaven and love be kind: and both ordain 
What time his suit shall win the beauty’s ear, 
The Northern Eagle, won by chaste desires, 
By truth’s pure light may live to God again.” 


There is a want of precision, or, perhaps, of information, in the 
geographical and astronomical allusions here that might have 
incensed a correct Italian author ; and tie last lines unluckily re- 
mind us that a Spanish notion of “ pure light” was then as ill 
fitted for a British prince, as is a scrupulous attachment to enter 
the bosom of an eagle. But let us see the reverse of this medal, 
for which Mr. Churton supplies the motto. 


“ Hard Words on Steenie and Baby Charles. 
“ By heresy upborne, that giantess, 
Whose pride heaven's battlements in fancy scales, 
With Villiers, his proud admiral, Charles of Wales, 
To Mary's heavenly sphere would boldly press. 
A heretic he is, he must confess ; 
Heaven's light ne'er led his knighthood’s roving sails, 
But the bright cause his error countervails, 
And heavenly beauty pleads for love's excess. 
So now the lamb with cub of wolf must mate, 
The dove must take the raven to her nest, 
Our palace, like the old ark, must shelter all : 
Confusion, —as of Babylon the great. 
Is round us; and the faith of Spain, oppress’d 
By tine state-reason, trembles to her fall.” 





But, perhaps Gongora, as a satirist, feels so little confidence in | 
his audience that he fears to build upon a genuine moral ground, | 
and is only at his ease when combating one sin under the sup- 
port of another, as where he summons fanaticism to his help in an 
imvective against the extravagance of the Court—suggested by | 
the entertainment of an English ambassador :— 


- Embassy of the English Lord Admiral. 

* Our Queen had borne a prince. When all was gay, 
A Lutheran envoy came across the main a. 
With some six hundred followers in his train— 

All knaves of Luther's brood. His proud array 
Cost us, in one fair fortnight and a day, y 


A million ducats of the gold of Spain, 


In jewels, feasting crowds, or pageant play. 
But then he brought us for our greater gain 
The peace King James on Calvin's Bible swore. 
Well, we baptized our Prince. Heaven bless the child! 
But why make Luther rich, and leave Spain poor? ; 
What witch our dancing courtiers’ wits beguiled ? 
Cervantes, tell these doings, they surpass 
Your grave Don Quixote, Sancho, and his ass.” 

It may be thought that we press too vindictively upon the 
poet’s church prejudices, which were, no doubt, as natural and 
ineradicable in his mind, or thos of his neighbours, as that now 
existing in China and Japan against the “ Fan kuei,” or white 
devils. But why should a man of well-trained mind be always 
falling foul of heresy, without evincing the slizhtest notion of 
what it is or means, or what are the fruits of it—and while he 
jumbles the names of Luther and Calvin, pretty nearly as Virgil 
does those of the infernal rivers in his 

“ Cocyti stagna alta vides, Stygiamque paludem 2” &c. 


When Gongora has to deal with private acquaintance, his 
effusions are very amiable and winning, and his pleasantries 
amusing and void of gall. There is a capital epitaph, for in- 
stance, on the King’s dwarf :— 

“ Beneath this pond'rous stone oppress'd, 
The great Bonami sinks to rest. 
*T were fitter o'er his corse to fling 
The pebble from some posied ring. 
Disdainful Fate snapp'd short his thread, 
And made this foreign earth his bed. 
Call him not food for worms—one worm 
Might swallow down his dwarfish form, 
And make no more on’t than the shark 
That gulps a seaman in the dark.” 

But it is, after all, in the calm fane of poetical woman-worship 
that the imagination of Gongora wears its abundant ornaments 
with most dignity and freedom. The famed sonnet of Byron, 
beginning, 

“ River, that rollest by the ancient walls 
Where dwells the lady of my love,’’ 
has hardly so magnificent a foundation as the Spanish poet's 
“ Guadalqnivir,” 
* Rey de los otros rios caudaloso ; ” 
though the seutiment is better sustained at the end. The 
following bears a remarkable resemblance in style and sentiment 
to Shakespeare's sonnets. In these “ Hermoso dueno ” is ren- 
dered “ Lord of my love :” the figure can only be illustrated by 
the Hungarians’ “ pro rege nostro Maria ‘Theresa.” 
“ While to contend in brightness with thy hair 
The burnish'd gold in sunlight shines in vain, 
While thy calm forehead’s whiteness may disdain 
The lily of the field, less pure, less fair ; 
And thy fresh parting lips, with hues more rare 
Tempt the rash gazer’s eye, than e’er at morn 
Hang on the young carnation flower new-born, 
Nor ivory’s gloss may with thy neck compare : 
Enjoy thine hour, neck, ringlets, lips, and brow; 
Ere yet the glories of this age of gold, 
The fine ore, lily, pink, and crystal sheen 
Turn pale and dim, and Time, with fingers cold, 
Rifle the bud and bloom ; and they, and thou, 
Be number’d with the things that once have been.” 

The selections of Mr.Churton from his authorare varied and com- 
prehensive in the most satisfactory degree. They are introduced 
by an essay, which, besides some particulars of Gongora’s life, 
and the influence of his works on Spanish literature, comprises 
a chronicle of his times, and many curious illustrations of their 
manners and customs. ‘The composition is, perhaps, somewhat 
rambling and desultory, the attention of the reader being often 
taxed to keep in view the chronological sequence of the events; 
but the details bear the marks of much thought and varied 
reading. Some singular particulars are given of the duels and 
assassinations that were of frequent occurrence among the Spanish 
grandees, and the general lawlessness of their conduct in the reign 
of Philip IIL. in particular. We have even one story from Cabrera, 
of two noble ladies meeting at the house of a mutual acquaint- 
ance, where “ they assailed each other with such words of re- 
proach, that it ended in the Duchess calling in her servants and 


| bidding them hill the Countess. The servants were quite ready 


for such an act of duty; swords and daggers were unsheathed ; 
but the people of the house prevented it. The Court thought it 
best to overlook this strange outbreak, as no blood had been 
drawn. 

The most uncorrupted manners, and, on the whole, remarkable 
practical virtues, were preserved among the more rigid monastic 
orders. Their members were treated with great deference. Poor 
friars of plebeian birth and manners were considered in some 
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a 
degree as privileged persons in the Court of Philip II., and 
5. 


were able to speak with freedom to that monarch, whom few 
could venture to approach without fear and trembling. One of 
these, the Carmelite Francis Quiroga, had been known to Philip 
Ill. from childhood, as he was often admitted to amuse the 
children in the palace with his talk and humour of drollery 
mixed with piety. 

“In the last years of his life the good lay-brother was often to be 
seen at Valladolid, where he was received by Queen Margaret some- 
what after the fashion with which Sancho was received by the Duchess, 
sitting at a little table in her presence, at a short distance from her own, 
with his frugal repast of milk and vegetables prepared for him. * My 
dear elder brother,’ he would say to the king, ' be a friend to the poor 
when I am gone; for this is the road by which God will bring you to 
heaven.’” as 

SCHOOL ATLASES.* 
Scnoor atlases are improving wonderfully ; but we have not 
yet reached the ideal. Messrs. Blackwood, for example, 
have just issued one, as superior to the wretched compilatious 
sold in our youth as a steel engraving is to the “ cuts” in a penny 
newspaper. It has been revised by Professor Johnston, and may, 
therefore, be relied on for accuracy in the details which the early 


with a faint but pereeptible blank between them. So with 
the mountains again. 
in on a principle, the colour deepening with the height; but 
the effect of that arrangement is to make the lower moun- 
The grand chain of the Vindhya, for 
instance, a feature which has affected the history of India for 


We imagine they have been shaded 


tains almost invisible. 


ages, is scarcely perceptible, except to those previously acquainted 
Yet it is #s important as the great wall of the 


What lac, 


with its existence. 
Himalayas, which is as visible as ink can make it. 


, either, looking at the map of Ceylon, would fancy that the feature 


The map in 
the Eton collection, bad in many respects, still corrects this. 
Boys should study maps with objects other than mere names; 


of the island is its magnificent mountain scenery ? 


and the existence of mountains alters the whole history, charae- 


ter, and military strength of a country. The key to Mohammed- 


anism is the fuct that Mohammed and the Koreish were, in blood 
‘and habits, and mental characteristics, mountaineers, but Mr. 


Johnston, though he faintly indicates that hillocks do approach 
Mecca, still leaves the general and absurdly erroneous impression 


that Arabia is a vast desert plain. He must permit us to remark, 


| too, that the islets in the Red Sea are at le«st as important as any 


compilers nsed to fill up out of their imaginations; guessing, for | 
example, at sea-coast boundaries, with a courageous impudence | 


which was as laughable as misleading. 
up to date, the States of the Church still covering the Marches, 


The Italian map is not | 
|of railways. 


and the King’s great port of Ancona being consequently de- | 
scribed as still a priestly possession ; but that is the only instance | for topographical and military purposes, they are, next to rivers 


of oversight we have perceived. A really artistic taste has pre- 


sided over the collection. The lines, for example, intended to | line is too faint. 


represent water really suggest it; the rivers are blue instead of 
black, the colouring is toned down to a pleasant softness, and the 
printing is the perfection of clearness and simplicity. The 


place on its coast, and that there is ample space for their names. 

We must repeat what we have so often remarked, that it is 
time geographers recognized, in a more definite way, the existence 
Mr. Johnston is the head of his profession, and he 
does, therefore, mark them; but he will not yet recognize that, 


aud mountains, the features which should be visible. His dotted 
We are not quite sure whether it is possible, 
regard being had to expense, but if it 1s, railways should be 
printed in gold or silver, or, at any rate, iu the bright yellow 
which is used for no other kind of line. It must be possible, too 


names, moreover, are not overcrowded, and it is for once as | '® indicate harbours a little more clearly than at present, when 


possible to find places in France or Italy as in Southern Africa or 
America. The railways are distinctly marked, and there is a 
most praiseworthy eifort to indicate canals. 


| 


there is nothing to distinguish Bombay, which might hold all 
the fleets of earth, from Madras, a dangerous roadstead. There 
can be no reason, either, why the name of each map and its num- 


Still the atlas is not perfect, and Mr. Johnston must pardon | ber should not be stamped on the back, so as to render it possible 


us for pointing out the fault apparent in almost every map he | to turn over the leaves pretty rapidly, or why the general index 
|should not, as in the great atlas, be accompanied by an index 


has ever prepared. Ile is never vulgar enough. He can never 
bear to spoil the artistic appearance of his plates by violent, 
and consequently visible, alternations of colour. The object of 


} 
} 


colouring maps is to make boundaries more quickly apparent, and | 


the harsher the contrasts the more readily is the object attained. 
His map of France, for example, is a failure. The departments 
are visible with a little care, but their boundaries are marked by 
aline as fine as the artist could draw—so fine that the eye must 
be steadily used only to trace it. A broad, and, so to speak, 
gross demarcation would have made the departments twice as 
visible, and therefore leave five times the impression on the 


to every map. The atlas would then be as convenient as any 
other work of reference. That is our ideal, a tolerably cheap 
atlas, supervised by Mr. Keith Johnston, with every map named 
on the back, aud possessing its own index, with all divisions 
coloured in violent contrasts, the rivers as visible as they are 
in politics, the mountains palpably obstacles, the railways shiu- 
ing, and the coasts indented with harbours understood at a 
glance to be such. 

We have expressed a just confidence in any map with this 
name on it; but there is one exception to that remark, Professer 


memory. The Eton Atlas, just published by Mr. Williams, | Johnston’s map of India is only a shade better than the Eton 


bookseller to the College, has a map of England which attains 
in this respect exactly the end required. ‘The size, configuration, 
and boundaries of every county are visible at a glance—as 
visible as they used to be in the puzzle maps used to teach babies 
their geography. ‘This evil is especially manifest when we en- 
deavour to find the provinces of France, quite as important to 
the student as the departments. ‘They are all given, and Mr. 
Johnston may be trusted for the accuracy of the most puzzling 
set of boundaries in existence ; but then they are quite in- 
visible, except after a study which would enable a man to 
understand “ Bradshaw,” or learn to tell proof engravings from 
engravings before proof. The uncolonred dotted line gives the 
mind no impression, except one of hazy uncertainty. In this 


particular case, the attempt is to peiform an impossibility, as 


France really needs two maps, but the failure indicates precisely 
the needed reform, viz., greater vulgarity in the plates. 

Then there is the question of natural features. Mr. Johnston 
makes rivers blue, a natural and therefore correct idea; but he 
still forgets that a river has an importance out of all proportion 


j 
| 


map, Which is a hopelessly unintelligible hotchpotch. We should 
like to know what authority Mr. Williams has for running Nag- 
pore into the Bay of Bengal, or why Mr. Johnston does not out- 
line the extraordinary jumble of States, some of them inde- 
pendent, and some strictly British, between Cuttack and Madras? 
In what dictionary did the latter find “ Scindia” as the name of 
a kingdom, and why are the Mahratta States deprived of the honour 


| of boundaries ? Why, on earth, too, should he follow inferior geo- 


graphers in refusing to recognize moderu India and its divisions. 
‘The Presidencies are as separate as monarchies; yet no line marks 
their limits, a fact which almost destroys tne value of the atlas for 
the very numerous class who intend to pass an Indian examina- 
tion. Why not insert “Central India” as a British political 
division, and allow the North-west Provinces a separate colour? 
That name is a clumsy one, but it is none the less an accepted 
official name; yet Mr. Williams quietly leaves it out, and assigns 
the whole Gangetic valley (from the sea to the Sutlej) to Oude and 
Bengal! Will Englishmen never learn that Bengal is the coun- 
try in which Bengalee is spoken, that its boundary is as definite 


to its breadth in feet and inches. he feature, for example, of | as that of France, and that Be har is no more within it than 


Bengal is the Ganges, which created the province, and why 
should the Ganges be described by a mere line, expressing, it 
may be, its breadth, but not its importance? In the Eton 
Atlas this fault is exaggerated till the river is almost invisible. 
In Mr. Black’s new and generally very ad:nirable Atlas the 
idea has been caught, but the rivers are only emphasised by 
reduplicated black lines. 
first objects to strike the eye, and be defined by two lines, 


* The School Atlus of General Geography. By A. Keith Juluston, B'ackwood aud 


ns, 
Eton College Modern Atlas. ¥., P. Williams, 
Black's General Atlas, 


Scotland is within England? There are a dozen correct maps of 
India in existence, and some remarkably good and accessible 


‘ones in the Parliamentary Report of 1853; and with some five 


Rivers of this class should be the | 


j 
i 


hundred lads striving every year for Indian service, a little extra 


accuracy might be found to pay. 





THE PROPHECY, BY LADY RACHEL BUTLER.* 
Lapy Racuer Burier, by birth a member of the illustrious family 
of Russell, and by marriage a member of the House of Ormonde, 
has taken up her pen to do honour to the memory of the most 





* The Prophecy. By Lady Rachel Buller. Two Vols. Bentley. 
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distinguished of the latter noble family—the great Duke of Or- 
monde, whose name is so conspicuous in the annals of the First 
and Second Charles. For this purpose she has selecied as the 
basis of an historical novel some details of the early life of Or- 
monde, drawn from a manuscript discovered at Brussels in the 
year 1822 by the late Earl of Clancarty, our ambassador at the 
Hague, and given by him to James, nineteenth Earl, afterwards 
Marquis of Ormonde, who deposite. it amongst the family 
records in Kilkenny Castle, where it now is. She professes to 
give these historical facts or traditions almost as they are narrated 
in the manuscript, making, of course, occasional use of the well 
known volumes of Carte, and introducing only a few fictitious 
personages into her story, which is founded on the fullilment of 
the following alleged prophecy. 

Thomas, tenth Earl of Ormonde, from his complexion called the 


Black Earl, and by Elizabeth jestingly her “ black husband,” | 


being nearly connected with that Queen through the Boleyns, and 


much favoured by Her Majesty, on account of his handsome person | 


and brilliant accomplishments, had, unfortunately, ouly one child, 


a daughter, sole heiress of the great possessions of the House of | 
Ormonde. The Earl wishing to marry this young lady to his | 


nephew, Theobald Butler, King James L. created the bridegroom 
Viscount Tulleophelim or Tulloch. The last Christmas that tho 
Earl kept in his pleasant castle at Carrick-on-Suir he invited all 
his kinsmen of near degree to the feast. Among others came his 
nephew Sir Walter Builer, with his son and young granison, 
James Butler, a child of three years of age. The old Karl had 
become blind, and as little James Butler ran about his chair of 


state, whipping his gigg (a top made from the tip of a cow's horn), | 


hearing the noise of the child's play, he asked who it was. The 
person interrogated replied, “It is Jemmy Butler, of Kileash, 
Sir Walter’s grandchild.” The old Earl bade him bring the child 
to him, and placing him between his knees, fetched a deep sigh 
raised his sightless eyes to heaven, and said—* My family shall 
be much oppressed, and brought very low; but by this boy 
(stroking his head) it shall be restored again, and in his time be 


in greater splendour than ever it has been.’ ‘This is the ‘ Pro- | 


phecy’ which gives its name to Lady Rachel’s tale. On hearing 
the Earl's expressions, his son-in-law, Viscount ‘Culleophelim, a 
very proud and conceited man, in great indignation put back his 
chair, and flung from table, making much noise thereby. Again 


the old Earl asked who made the noise, and being told who it | 


was, and that he had left the table in discontent upon the dis- 
course the Earl made of Jemmy Butler, the old man shook his 
head, saying, ‘ He is a flower that will soon fade ; and what I have 
said I am confident will prove true.’” 

In the alleged fulfilment of this prophecy, it will be at once 
admitted, are ample materials for a romantic tale ; as well as a 
true history ; but the traditionary and historical outlines are so 
perfect already, that the skill of the novelist is called for chiefly 
in working out the details in a natural and interesting mauner— 
in a real flesh-and-blood delineation of scenes and persons, and 
an artistic selection and grouping of leading and subordinate 
incidents. Comparatively little of the purely inventive faculty 
is demanded, and its due exercise in combination with the mass 
of historical facts is, in such a case, a great test of the really 
good novelist. Hence it may be that we have so few good 
historical novels—for pure invention is a more common faculty 
than artistic taste in the arrangement and dramatic power 
in the elaboration of given incidents. Sir Walter Scott, indeed, 
possessed these qualities in a remarkable degree, and whatever his 
historical errors may have been in the conception of character and 
colouring of events, no one can say that his historical personages 
are not real men and women—iistinctly and powerfully cast 
characters—leaving on the mind of the reader an indelible and life- 
like impression of historical scenes. He himself has pointed 
out one great error in some historical novelists—an attempt to 
give reality to their descriptions of past times by an antiquarian 
and servile reproduction of phraseology and manners, instead of 
giving only, by a few skilful touches, the general impression of 
another age, and throwing themselves for the rest on the com- 
mon characteristics of human nature. Few, however, of his sucees- 
sors in the historical novel have profited by his admonition 


and example; and books such as Bulwer's ‘‘ Last of the Barons” 


give us lamentable proofs of misdirected antiquarian industry, 
and a sad wax-work exhibition of lay figures in the clothes, but 
nothing else of the age intended to be reproduced. Lady Rachel 
Butler’s tale is not an offensive specimen of the productions of 
this latter meritorious but mistaken school of novelists; but it 
decidedly belongs to it. She writes pleasantly and well, when 
quite removed from the temptation of aping bygone man- 


. Ne 
!ners and phraseology, as in the common and simple emo. 


tions of natural gricf and joy; but her London Citizens 
aud Whitehall courtiers are not living men and women, but 
costume puppets; and in her more important historical scenes 
in which she is rash enough to provoke comparison by occupy. 
ing the same ground with Scott, in his “ Fortunes of Nigel,” she 
proves herself quite unequal to the situation. ‘This, as we have 
hinted already, does not prove that she is altogether a feeble 
writer; for to cope with such scenes successfully demands fenius 
of the highest order. James [., Buckingham, and the King’s 
Scotch goldsmith, have been delineated once for all, and Lady 
Rachel's dim figure pieces called by the names of the two former 
and her caricature figure, Master Gibb, which supplies the 
place of the last, are not likely to dwell much on any one’s 
mind. What makes it more provoking is, that the lady hag 
a real artist's eye for dramatic “points,” and were her exegy. 
tion of her ideas equally good, we should have nothing to desige. 
The idea of Buckingham’s distant view from the palace window, 
of the stolen interview Letweem James and his old favourite 
Somerset, was worthy of Scott; but Scott, if we mistake not, 
would have ventured upon the stolen interview itself, and given 
us such a delineation of human weakness and passion as we 
should not soon have forgotten. It is tantalizing, indeed, to 
think what a great and appropriate subject for his pen was lost 
by the perverse fact of the Brussels manuscript not coming under 
hiseyes. We might have had a far more powerful novel than 
| * Nigel,” which would have preserved all its best and redeeming 
characteristics. 

The best semi-historical scenes in Lady Rachel’s volumes are 
| those which describe the family of the Earl of Holland and lifg 
at Holland House. Here, happily, she has dropped all attempt at 

seventeenth-century manners, and has given us an actual 
Holland House—three young ladies of the highest rank of the 
| present or any age, and a corresponding noble father and mother, 
We think it very likely, indeed, that with such a father as Henry 
Rich, Earl of Holland, his daughters were more or less like what 
Lady Rachel has portrayed them, even though “ Lord Rich” was 
| their cousin, and not their brother, Lady Susan Rich, at any 
rate, is a living being, who has her representative in many families 


| humble as well as noble. 

Combined with the main story of little “Jemmy Butler's” 
adventures, very inartistically indeed, and superseding it in 
interest as well as space through the larger part of the volumes, 
|is what is intended to be a subordinate tale of the misdeeds and 
good deeds of a Puritan damsel. In herself, Barbara Gibb is a 
natural and well drawn character, though she is kept or repro- 
duced on the scene to aid the main plot till she fades away 
almost into a nonentity. The way in which she is bewitched by 
the charm of music into a betrayal of her troth to one lukewarm 
lover, and an elopement with a designing I’reuch musician attached 
| to the household of Buckingham, is naturally and well told; and 
| this, and the scene in which she ventures back to her father's 
| house to nurse him for his supposed attack of the plague, are the 
| best in the book. Her father, however, the old follower of King 
| James, and then the morose and half-crazed Puritan, is a sadly 
confused and ill-drawn character. Lady Rachel indu!ges largely 
| in the usual conventional cant about the morose Puritans, drawing 
{them after an exaggerated Iludibrastic and stage type. Her 

Charles I. is our old friend the Vandycke Charles of ladies, and 

not of history ; her Henrietta Maria is faintly drawn, but is the 
| old couleur de rose portrait; Buckingham is still less consistently 
| pourtrayed; but he gradually culminates in something like per- 
| fection and beatification at Portsmouth. We should not dwell 
| on all this for a moment, were it not that we might have expected 
somewhat different sentiments from the descendant of that great 
| Earl Francis, who was the father of English Puritanism, and a 
noble specimen of the Puritan gentleman and patriot. Ormonde 
was not such a character that a just appreciation of his great 
qualities demands anything inconsistent with the tribute of what 
| is due to the memory of the cause to which the House of Russell 
| adhered. 

We part from Lady Rachel Butler, however, with no wish to 

discourage her from literary enterprises. Let her give us some 
‘more legends of the House of Ormonde or Bedford ; but let it 
be in her own excellent English, and without any attempt to 
| introduce extraneous or mere costume scenes. A volume of family 
legends from her pen—simply and graphically told, without arti- 
‘ficial amplifications to swell each legend to the dimensions of & 
| separate novel—would be heartily welcome, and, we have 29 
| doubt, would be satisfactorily executed. 


| 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


My Go »d-fur-Nothing Brother. By Wickliffe Lane. (Ward and 
Lock.) A certain Mr. Wickliffe Lane has written a novel, which, 
we regret to say, We cannot couscientiously praise. The story, in 
itself neith r probable nor interesting, loses rather than gains by 
the manner in which it is told, and the characters are distin- 
guished neither by nicety of delineation nor fidelity to nature. 
It must be confessed, however, that the view of the existing 
condition of modern society presented to us by Mr. Lane has, in 
many respects, at least, the charm of n velly. Mr. Chester, the 
owner of the good-for-nothing brother, who occupies the most 
prominent place on Mr. Lane’s canvass, is simply an impossible 
prate. Handsome, wealthy, and high-bred to no common degree, 
he conducts himself in every relation of life with perfect and con- 
Ile systematically maltreats his relatives and 


gistent brutality. unck 
dependents, bullies his wife to death, peustrates into young ladies 
bedrooms, buras wills, and finally gets burnt almost to death, 
after having married a secoud wife, who, we are glad to say, is in 
the habit of expressing her dissatisfaction with him by throwing 
acup of coffee in his face. His individuality is marked by two 
peculiarities, on both of which great stress is laid by Mr. Lane, 
One of these is a habit of “ biting the end of his thumb ” in so 
lively a manner as to “ make a noise similar to that of rats gnaw- 
ing a wainscot ;” andthe other is a continual practice of referring 
to the “ div-vil,” as he always calls that individual, “speaking 
the wicked word lower and much more slowly than the rest, 
dragging it through his teeth with a peculiar emphasis.” Ilis 
her provoking person, who makes 





first wife is a mild and rat! 
scarcely any attempt to conceal the fact that she is not happy 
with her husband, and wishes that he would treat her better, be- 
»d “endless cireumlocution and 





cause she would thereby be spar 
heartache.” Her peculiarity is the habit of speaking of and to her 
husband as “Great A,” apparently because his name is Tom Ches- 
ter. Ernest, Mr. Chester's good-for-nothing brother, is a rather 
useless creature, for whom Mr. Line makes strenuous but entirely 
unsuccessful efforts to arouse our sympathies. Grace Lonsdale, 
the heroine of the story, is one of a rather singular family. Her 
father is a benevolent pedant, who teaches his daughters nothing 
but Greek, Latin, mathematics, and natural science, and persists 
in calling the youngest of them Pompey, for no other reason than 
that, before she was born, he hoped she would have been a boy. 
With Grace’s personal qualifications there is no fauit to be 
found; but the attractiveness of her highly intellectus] conversa- 
tion is somewhat diminished by the results of the unfortunate 
system of training which she has undergone, Fancy a young lady 
talking to a young gentleman in this fashion:—* You must elevate 
those powers of reason with which you find yourself wondrously 
possessed, and imagine a First Eternal Mind—which was, and is, 
and shall be—the framer of those fixed laws of order ruling the 
universe. Consider the laws of light and sound, and of attraction. 
Then recognize, in the similarity of mind that causes your calcula. 
tion to arriv ut ajust conclusion, a minute fraction of the Eter- 
nal Thought which contrived the whole.’ On another occasion 
she endeavours to dissuade Mr. Chester from maltreating his wife 
by urging upon him the consideration that, if he goes on in this 
way, he will * destroy her individuality.” All these, together 
with several other equally natural characters, are violently jum- 
bled together by Mr. Lane, who continues to thrust them on and 
withdraw them from the stage with startling abruptness, until 
he has succeeded, after afushion, in rewarding his heroine and 
punishing his villain. This spasmodic violence of action is ecar- 
ried by Mr. Lane into the minutest details of common life. Take, 











for instance, the following entry of a young lady in a carriage 
and four into her mamma's grounds :—* Before entering the well- 
kept drive, with its trimly cut sward edgings, and light iron 
gates, the coachman pulled up, and a servant rubbed the dust 
from the glossy flauks, and put fresh roses into the heads of the 
impatient steeds; then a flourish of the whip, and the leaders 
dashed on, taking the turn too sharply ; gates, grass, and flowers 
were mown down ata sweep.” The carriage, strange to say, was 
not upset or much injured. The only distinct purpose which Mr. 
Lane appears to have had in his mind while composing his novel, 
is the expression of his dissatisfaction with the prevailing views on 
the subject of marriage, for he loses no opportunity of inveighing 
against the popular impression that a large income is necessary to 
married biiss, and agaist the facility with which the marriage- 
tie can nowadays be loosed. ‘* Marriage oaths have,” he says, 
“become less important than a tobacconist’s licence ;” and he 
suggests to the Archbishop of Canterbury the propriety of ex- 
punging the words * ull death do us part” from the marriage ser- 
vice, and replacing them by “ until we disagree, or see some one 
we like better.” On the whole, we cannot recommend Mr. Lane’s 
book even as a sample of light reading ; for, owing to the abrupt- 
ness with which he manipulates his characters, the mental exer- 
tion necessary to grasp and follow the thread of his story is con- 
siderably greater than the amount of satisfaction which can by 
any possibility result from the effort. 

The Rev. G. W. Cox, whose Tales Jrom Greek Mythology ave 
already favourably known, has just published another work, 
entitled Zules of the Gods and Heroes (Longman and Co.). This 
book is not, like its predecessor, addressed exclusively to chil- 
dren, for it opens with an introductory essay on Greek Mytho- 
logy, which is certainly not bencath the attention of the most 
mature reader. The tales themselves are, however, told with 
the same effective simplicity which was the great charm of Mr, 
Cox’s former work, and we have no doubt that they will meet 
with an equally favourable reception at the hands of the rising 
generauion, 

Professor Nichol’s Inaugural Lecture. Vrofessor Nichol has 
been foreed to perform an arduous task. <A newly-elected 
teacher, it beeame his duty to istroduce to the University of 
Glasgow a new subject of study. He has completely triumphed 
over the difficulties of his position. A“ Sketch of the Historical 
Development of English Literature” gives an idea both of the 
importance of the topics with which he has to deal, and 
of his own capacity for handling them with effect. In 
the concluding passage of his address he directs the attention of 
his pupils to the necessity of making the study of literature 
something more than an elegant pastime, and points with 
admirable good sense to the bad effects produced by lax and 
inaccurate writing. From the necessity of his position he was, 
perhaps, compelled slightly to overstate the advantages to be 
cained from the study of style. But his whole tone shows that 
he is fully aware that clearness of expression cannot be 
attained except by clearness of thought, and is firmly resolved not 
to turn a chain of English literature into that worst of shams 
—a chain of rhetoric. 





BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE WERK. 

rhe Book and the Life, by Charles John Vaughan, D.D. (Maemillan and Co).— 
Royal and other Historical Letters, by Rev. Walter Waddington Shirley, M.A. (Re- 
cord Office).—Calvin, his Life, his Labours, and his Writings, by Felix Bungener. (T. 
and T. Clark, Edinburgh)—The Boy's Country Book, by William Mowitt. (A. W. 
Bennett).—Speaking to the Heart; or, Sermons for the People, by Thomas Guthrie, 
DD \lex. Strahan and Co.).—The Song of Songs, a Revised Translation, with Intro- 
ion end Commentary, by Joseph Francis Thrupp, M.A. (Maemillan and Co.).— 
lower sud Fruit Deeoration, by J. C. Mareh. (tHarrison).—A Tangled Skein, by 
Albany Fonblanque, jan. (Tinsley, Brothers).—DParish Papers, by Norman Macleod, 
D.1). (Alex. Strahan and Co.).—New Granada, its Internal Nesources, by J. D. Powles, 
Esq. (A. HL Bailey and Co.).—The Lady of the Lake, by Sir Walter Scott. (A, W. Bennett), 
—General At'as of the World. (A. H. Black, Edinburgh) —t!lymns for {the Church of 
England, (Longmans).—Saint Winifred; or, the World of School, (A. and C. Black, 
Edinburgh).—Traciatus Theologico-Politicus, by Benedict de Spinoza. (Triibner and 
Co.\.—The Pastor of Vliethuizen, by E. J. Diest Surgion, D.D. (Triibner and Co)—~— 
A Prodigal Son, by Dutton Cook. (Hurst and Blackett).—The Mill on the Floss, by 
George Eliot. (Blackwood and Sons).—Analysis of Mr. Tennyson's “* In Memoriam,” 
by the late Rev. FP. W. Robertson, of Iirighton. (Smith, Elder, and Co.).—Lost among 
the Atfghans, by Hubert Oswald Fry. (Smith, Elder, and Co.).—Life in Nature, by 
James Hinton. (Smith, Plder, and Co.'.—England under God, by the Venerable 
Archdeacon evans. (Smith, Elder, and Co.).—Roundabout Papers, by W. M. Thacke- 
ray. (Smith, Elder, and Co.), 








‘ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, CuRisry's 
EXETER HALL. 

Conductor, MR Costa at 3, in St, 

The usual Christiaas Performance of Hanxpew's Stalls, 3s 

MESSIAH, 





smes's Hall. 





area, 23. ; 





EVERY NIGHT, at 8, and Wednesday Afternoon 
t Proprietor, W, P. COLLINS, 
gallery, 1s. Programmes aud RAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS, without palates, 


MINSTRELS ( STEO-EIDON.—WHAT IS IT ?— 
See PATENT, March 1, 1862, No, 560. 
GABRIEL'S self-adhesive patent indestructible MINE- 





_ _ On Prepay next, December 19th, 1582. 
Principal Vocalists—Madame Rudersdertf, Madame 
Ssinton-Dolby, Mr. Henry Haigh, and Mr. Weiss. 





The Band and Chorus, on the most extensive scale 


available in Exeter Hall, will consist of (including 16 
double basses) 7U0 performers. 

Tickets 3s and stalls 10s, 6d. each. 
the Society are No, 6 Exeter Hall. 
en —— — 
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Mone Cures or Covens, Co.ns, AND HOARSENESS 
THIS Week py Dr. Locock’s PULMONIC WAFERS. 
ROM MESSRS. FERGYSON and 
e SON, Auctioneers, Leek, November 21, 1862. —Sir,— 
The beneficial effects we have derived from your Pulmonic 
alers make us feel it a duty to offer you our gratui- 
tous testimony to their superiority over auy other remedy 
We have ever tried fur colds, coughs, and hoarseness, so 
a ng _—— wy profession.” They have a 
ste. So y a ruggist s. + 2s. Od. 
and 11s. per box. . ne ee ; 


| Tickets at Carrer. and Co.'s, 50 New Bond street ; 
} and at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Early Means, 
—No part of the human machine require 3 more 
watching than the nervous system—upon it hang health 
aud life itself. These Pils are the best regulators and 
strengtheners of the nerves, and the safest weneral puri- 


fiers. Nausea, headache, giddiness, numbness, and men- 
tal apathy yield to them. They despatch in a summary 
manner those distressing dyspeptic symptoms —stoma- 


chie pains, fulness at the pit of the stomach, abdominal 


distension—and overcome both capricious appetite and 


contined bowels, the commonly accompanying signs of 
| defective or deranged nervous power. Holloway’s Pills 
| are particularly recommended to persons of studious and 
| sedentary habits, who gradually sink into a nervous and 

debilitated state unless some restorative such as his Pills 
' be occasionally applied. 


springs, or wires, and without operation. One set lasts 
a lifetime, and warranted for mastication or articulation, 
Purest materials only, at half the usual cost. Messrs. 
Gabnie., the old-established Dentists, 27 Harley street, 
Cavendish square, and 3! Ludgate hill, London; 134 
Duke street, Liverpool; and 65 New street, Birmingham 
and at the International Exhibition, Class 17. 
Oue visit only requisite from country patients. 

GABRIEL'S “ Pinctical Treatise on the Teeth,” gratis. 


ZONIZED COD LIVER OIL is the 

nearest approach to a specitic for Consumption 

yet discovered. ‘Ihe London Medical Review of August, 

1s61, states, that “ The merits of the remedy are genuine 

and intrinsic, nor must it be classed among the vaunted 

and ephemeral specifies which are dai'y thrust upon us 

by self-interested vendors.” Sold by druggists in 2s. 6d., 

| ds. Od., end 9s, bottles; or of Gronox Donwick, Sole 
| Manufacturer, 21 Little Moortields. 
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ADOPTED VERY LARGELY BY HER MAJESTY S GOVERNMENT. 


CROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, | 


Price Ip. PER SQuARE Foor. 
INODOROUS FELT, for Damp Walls and for Damp Floors under Carpets and Floor Cloths 
also for Lixtnc Iron Houses to equalise the temperature. Price ld. per square foot. 
PATENT FELTED SHEATHING, for Covering Ships’ Botton Is, &e. 
DRY HAIR FELT, for Deadening Sound and Covering Steam Boilers, 
the Radiation of Heat, thereby SAVING 25 PER €ENT. IN FUEL. 


CROGGON AND CO., 
ZINC MERCHANTS AND PERFORATORS, 
GALVANISED TINNED IRON, and Every very Desoription of GALVANISED IRON WORK 


CROGGON AND CO-’S 
NOISELESS ELASTIC KAMPTULICON, OR INDIA-RUBBER FLOOR CLOTH, 


Impervious to Wet, Indestructible by Damp, Soft to the Tread, and Warm to the Feet, 
well adapted for Aisles of C hurches, Public Offices, Rooms, Shops, «e., 
as well for its comfort as extreme durability. 


Pipes, &c., Preventing | 


Samples, Testimonials, and Full Particulars Free on Application to 


GOREE PIAZZAS, LIVERPOOL ; or, 2 DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





SUBSTITUTE | for WINTER CLOTHING. 

MOSES and SON beg to announce 

that their preparations for Winter have been 
Ou So Vast a Seale, and with such care, that they 
are able to meet the demands of all classes in a manner 
that cannot fail to secure them a continuation of public 
support. There are so many articles in which they are 
acknowledged to excel, that it is unnecessary for them 
to do more than refer to their general trades, viz :— 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 
Drapers, Hatters, H 

General Outfitters, 

FE. MOSES and SON would, however, draw especial 
attention to their stock of Overcouts, which for extent 
and variety has never been surpassed, 

Prominence should likewise be given to their celebrated 
“Indispensable Suit” (price from 30s, to 70s.) which is 
. a particularly comforiable and serviceable dress, 

2 402 1002150 E. MOSES and SON need se sarcely add that thei 
2 402 10 02 15.0] Bespoke or Order Department otters a selection of 
L101 15 ol li 0 Fashionable and Seasonable Mataials ried the principal 
L12 01 15 ol 17 0 | Markets of E urope, with a perfect fit and fauldless work- 
jb 2 Ol 501 0 | manship. 

0018 60 100150 
00 800 900 96 


Tue PERFECT 
SILVER, The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- a) 

duced more than 25 years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs Elkington ! jiade 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article 
next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can 
it be distinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as tollows:— 










Pa d.le s.d, 
12 Table Fouks ....... 
12 Table Spoons .... 

12 Dessert Forks .. 
12 Dessert Spoons .. 
12 Tea Spocus 
6 Egg Spoons, ¢ 
2 Sauce Ladles 





London Houses : 
City Establishment, 





Go 580 Golo 70 ee Pottenham court road Bran h, 
vo iz oo IT OL OO 137, 138 Tottenham ec } Huston road, 
30 460 500 56 Country Establishments, 
—— et ee Sheflield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Total .. 919 913103 1119 6.16 40 
Any article to be had sing'y at the same prices. An oak | possible prices, from whieh no abatement car be made 
chest tocontain the above, and a relative umuber of Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
knives, dc., £2 15s. Tea and Cotfee Sets, Dish Covers, | money returned. Fashion card and List of Prices, with 
and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at | Rules for Self-measurement, and Patterns, post free. 
proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the I. MOSES and SON’S Establishments are closed every 
eg ie Friday at sunset till Saturday at sunset, when business is 

. -_ . 
UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied | "e>#«l until eleven o'clock. 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, . 

all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, + | SHIRTS S.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRT 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the larg \ Gentlemen desivous of wearing a perfect fitting 
hers of the sales. shirt are solicited to try Ford’s Eurekas. Phe most 
Table | D'ss'rt — ene and only perfect fitting shirt made.”—Observer. 
Kniv's. Kniv's “Y's 


Butter Knife 
Soup Ladle 
Sugar Sifter 


urt road ; 28 


1 Gravy 8 poon 5601000 11 Ov LO wRrUETT EL RS BA AS BR RT OR ae 
2 Salt rst gt. bls. 0 460 500 50 Pan gaan 157, Minories ; 83, 34, 35, 86, 87, 88, and 89 
1 Mustard Spn , gt. bls. . 89 230 260 261,° ° Gutiesl seth Diana 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .. 60 360 400 46 506, 507, 508 Xew O yee = 1 : 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers Ol 761 lWoOllL 120 any Sore SoS see UE wees; 2, 

1 

1 

1 






























Ivory Handles, 

























| per | per A ee o Boys’ Eureka Shirts, fine quality, at six for 
|Doze n. Dozen am 15s, til, and 2as, Gd. Hlustrated catalogues post 
— — en Ne — FORD and CO., Patentees, 35 Poultry, 
. 7 | s. a. | adjiad Loudon, &.C, 
34-inch ivory hand'es....... 126) wo i 3 
3}-inch fine ivory handles ; lig | 43 AHIR FORD'S ¢ Nalenees dF LAN IN kK L 
4- = ivory bat ~— handles 10 i 6 ‘ SHIR The new Patterns for the present Season 
inch fine ivory — ; 2 ae v . 
Prey wags A ee ess | ~ Y | 4, 9 | are now rewly, comprising all the newest designs and 
Ditto, with sil “ro Ie y haudles <6 0 11 0 colours, including the “ Pauseiue,” the most beautiful 
itt if 1 ver ferules seseeveces| 4 330 12 6 evlour ever produced, Very superior quity, all wool, 
Ditto, carved handles, silver terules| 50 0 | 43 0 | 17 6 10s, Gil, ench, or three for 30s. ; the very best, 12s, 6d., or 
Nickel electro-silver handles, } | ,- . ; es ens for 368 > ait 380 ‘or thive tor 393: pod B nse 
QNY PAttErM vee. .cecescreescoef | 27 | 190 > * am 1 Shirts, 7a,, or three f “ for 23 
— - sia te ean lirts, «3, or Uhree for 20s, 5 Ss,, or thre e fur 25s. ; 
or handle alte ee 5 » io eee 
Silver handles of any pattern ., S40) 0 | 21 0 %s., or three for Patterns sent to select from ou 





receipt of ‘Thu ‘tadnenedn K. FORD and Cv,, 3 


Loudon, E.c 


IMEMA.—R. FORD and CO.'S Patent 

MIMEMA SHIRT, to be worn over a Coloured 
Flannel Shirt, giving the appearance of Dress, Prices, 
Lilustrated List post 
8 Poultry, London, E.c, 


Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 
and Forks per Dozen. s dois. d s. a, 
White bone handles a wielies Lo R86 26 
Ditto balance handles. 210 We t«¢ \ 
~ ; 1 











B'ack horn tinned shoul lers.. l1lvo lo 
Ditto, very strong riveted handle ss} 120 90 . 

5s. th, Os. G4, and 7s. Gd. each. 
free. RK. FORDand CO., 


CATTLE 

visiting London will find at Messrs. NICOLI’S 
pp aw pe pane Me ESTALLISHUMENTS their usual display of NEW and 
e and most recherche patterns, are on show | FASHLONABLE SHOWEK-P ROOF OVERCOATS, also | 
at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. Tin dish covers, 7s. td. | other Gs arments, embracing the newest designs, se 
the set of six ; block tin, 12+. 3d. to 35s. Gd. the set of six: for hunting, shooting, and sporting generally. In al 
elegant modern patterns, 39s. 9d. to 69s, the set; Britannia | eases » oderate charges are strictly observed. Messrs. 
metal, with or without silver- -plated handles, £3 lls. to | Nicoll invite special attention to the Two-Guinea Negligeé 
£6 &s. the set of five; electro-plated £9 to £21 the set o, | Milled Tweed Suits: also to their 16s. Milled ¢ heviot 
four ; bleck tin hot-water dishe eS, with wells for gravy Trousers.—H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, 
12s. to 30s.; Britannia metal, 228. to 77s.; electro-pluted | Regent street 22, Cornhill, London: and 10, St. Ann's 
on nickel, full size, £9, syuare, Manchester, ' , 


ILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL a - 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATA- H and D. NICOL. L's Fashion: able | 
LOGUE may be had gratis end free by post. It contains e os KERBOCKER DRESS for YOUNG | 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his ‘illimited Stock of | GENTLEMEN, also the Eton and Harrow Suits, are 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Bri | kept ready in all sizes fur immediate use.—114, 116, 118, 
tannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, | 120, Regent street; 22, Coruhill, Loudon; aud 10, 8t 
Stoves, lenders, Marble ¢ Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, | Aun’s square, Manchester, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, | ——— — —_ 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Lron and | | . and D. NICOLL’'S FPASHION- 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, C abiuet Furni- e BLE OVERCOATS for YOUNG GENTLE- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty MEN are we it ready iu all sizes for immediate use ; mode- 
large Show- rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3,and | rate charges: being strictly observed.—114, 115, 113, 120, 
4 Newman street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's pl: Ace; a) ‘i New- Regent street ; 22, Curnlill, London; and 10, ‘St. Aun’s 
man mews, Loudon. square, Manchester, 





The largest stock in exisience of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
fish carvers. TRIE 

ISH COVERS and HOT WATER I 


DISHES in every material, in great variety, and 














iers, Boot and Shoe Mukers, and 


All articles are marked in plain figures the lowest | 


ha.; Very superior, six for 36s.; very best, six for | 


5 Poultry, | 


SILOW.—Genitlemen | 


a LAZENBY and SON, FE 
4e Warchousemen and Family G rs, bert 
— to their choice selections « 
Luncheon delicacies, Comestibles, and art 
neticing, amongst others, York and W 
4 ckled and Smoked Ox Tougu 
Yorkshire Pies, Smoked Salmon, Sarding 
Anchovies, French Truttles, Pr 
French Beans, Mushrooms, Ty 
Spanish Olives: Cry 
8, Strawberries, and Augeli 
| Mus catel Raisins, Figs, 
French Chocolate and Bonbons. Th 





| 
| 
} 
| 









lety of 
W eclelrated piek] 
and Sauces, prepared under a. hal superint pane 





| ler 
| Jams, Jellies, Turt-fruits, Teas, C a sate 
Soaps, Candles, Colza Oil, and : = “we msehold re 1" 

a . Iai 
supplied of the best descriptions. Fanuilies ree arte a 
waited on for orders, oWarly 

6, Edwards street, Portman square, London, W 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sanep 








| le AND SONS E IDE! R- bows 
QUILTS, from 241s. to Ten Guineas, 

down Quilts, from 10s. to 32s. Lists 

sent free by post. Hear and Son's 

log sue of Bedsteads and Priced List « 

post free on appli lication to 196 t 


‘HANK'S NEW PATENT 


nw MOWERS (Exhibition Medal aw: 
Hand machines:—easily worked by a 
eutter, £5 58.; Id-ineh, £5 158.3) 16-ine 
| by one man, £6 17s, Gd. (the f 
| worked by a man and boy 
| £8 7s. tds; 24-inch, £8 17s. Gd 
pony Machines, 25-1 





edding, also sent 
vere ourt ro. mart road, W, 


Tay AWN 











12-inch 















| £12 





£ horse machines, 30-inch, 419; 36-inch, g 
;4 1G; 48-inch, £28. , 
All machines guaranteed, or may be returned. 
Sole agents for London, J.B. BROWN and CO, B 


Cannon street, City, B.C. 


ce MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 


NLENFIELD STARCH 
J hy the inde Class 2, International Exhili- 
tion, This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
PHuE FINEST STARCH SHE BVER USED, 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SNE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS IPS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





| RUPTURES.mBY ROYAL LEP hs PATENT, 
| ya MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
| Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cum. 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOG. 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A_ descriptive circular 
| may be had, and the ‘Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
| forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piceadilly, London, 
Single Truss, lés., 21s., 26s, 6d., aud Sls. 6d.; 
| 1s. Double ditto, 31s. 6J., i2s., and 52s, Gd.; postage, 
| Is.8d. Unmibilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. tid.; postage, 1s, 10d, 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White. 
Post-otlice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
y &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all eases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the L LEGS, SPRAINS, 
| de. They :re porous, light in texture, ar ul inexpensive, 
| and are drawn on like anordinary sto king. Price 4s. 6d, 
7s. fid., 108, and lis each; postage, 6d. 
WHITE, Manur PACTURER, 228 Piceadilly, London. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
SAFE and CERTAIN REMEDY for 
| L COUGHS, Colds, Hoarseness, and ether Affe 8 
of the Throat and Chest. In Incipient Consumption 
Asthma, and Winter Cough, they are unfailing. Being 
free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by 
the most delicate female or the youngest child; while the 
Public Speaker end Professional Singer wi | find them 
invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation ine: 
dental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary m 
the production of melodious enunciation. 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, Is. 14d., and Tins, 2s. Si, 
s. Gd., and 1s, (d. each, by Thomas Krarine, chemist, 
&e., 70 St. Paul's Charehyard, London. Retail by all 
Drugyists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| postage, 
| 


























ps NEFOR D'S > PURE FLUID 
M \GNI SIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
| universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
ludigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu 
tious, more especially for Ladies and Children. It 8 
repared, in astate of perfect purity and uniform streng th, 
only by DINNEFORD and CO. 172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout 

| the world, 








N OT HIN .G IMPOSS SIBLE— 
The greatest and most useful invention of the day, 


AQUA AMAKELLA.—Messrs, JOHN GOSNELL aud 
| Co, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respecifully otter to the 
| public this truly marvellous tluid, whic! spadually restores 
| the human hair to its pristine hue—no mater at what 
| age. The Aqua Amarella has none of the properties of 

dyes ; it, on the contrary, is beneticial to the system, and 
| when the hair is once restored one application per month 
|} Will keep it in perfect colour, 





Price One Guinea per bottle. 
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SOCIETY, 


mdon. 


UN LIFE ASSURAN 


AU. 
hs) Threalneedle street, : 






ur-Fif 


i ha, o7 
1 






nes ! n t » the cou li- 
tl 3 prospectus 
required by this Society for insuring 


ver than in many othe: 
rs are fully protected from all risk by 
Fand, in addition to the aecumu- 
the investments of Premiums, 
*e in the Militia, or in any 
Junteer Corps in the Unit d Kingdom. 
paid by the Oftice 
tuses may be obtained at the Ofice 
lon, or of any of the A 





an amp’ eG 
Jated funds deri 


No ch 
manry ¢ or \* 
Policy Stamy)s |} 





in Threal- 


Prosp’ nis of the 


needle street, L 
Society 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, 
FOQNDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION, for Fire, Life, Marine Assuranc 
Jucorporatec by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720. 
Offices—No. 7 Roy ul Exchange, and 7 Pall mall 


que IMPERIAL BANK. 





Actuary. 





(Limited.) 
Loudon, Capital, £3,000,900, 
3 opened with all pers 
on minimum monthly 


é Lothbury, 
Current accoun 
introduced, an 1 interest allowed 
balances. 

Money ree 


at interest ‘ ‘ 
Deposits of g10 ‘and upwards received from the public 


Investments made, ane l sales effect aa in allde scriptions 
of British and Foreign securities, 

The Bank takes charge of securities for parties keep- 
ing accounts, receives ilivide nds on shares and English 
and Foreign funds, payable in the United Kingdom, free 








vel on deposit, at call, or for fixed periods, 









of commissicn, 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued to all parts 
of the world. 

The agency of country and foreign banks undertaken, 
aud every other description of banking business trans- 
aoted. R. INTHAM, Manager. 


_—- L 
COMPANY. 


No. 1 Old Broad street, Loudon, F.C. 
Instituted 1820. 
Directors. 








LIFE INSURANCE 


tDON -_ roocn, Esq., Chairman, 
I , Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Esq. | Samuel Hibbert, Msq. 
~ mas Newman Hunt, 





Thomas Georg: 
James C. C. Bell 


Siaden, 
sq. 


Charles Cave, Faq. 
Edward Henry Chapman, Fsq. | I ers rick Pattison, Esq. 
George William Cottam, Esq. | William R.Robinson, hsq. 


George Henry Cutler, Psy. Martin T. Smith, Esy., 
George Field, bsq. M.I. 
George Hibbert, k'sq. Newman Smith, Esq. 
Profits —Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the profits are 
assigned to policies every fifth year. The assured a 
entitled to participate after payment of one premium. 
made to policies 
vary from £78 to 
eccording to their 


Bonus.—The decennial additions 
issued before the 4th of January, 1512, 
£16 15s. per cent. on the sums insured, a 
respective dates 

The quinquennial additions made to policies issued 
afer the 4th of January, 1842, vary in like manner 
£28 17s. to £1 5s. per cent. on the sums insured. 

Purchase of Policies.—A liberal allowance is made on 
the surrender of a policy, either by a cash payment or 
the issue of a policy free of premium. 

Loans.—The Directors will lend swims of £50 and up- 
wards on the security of policies effected with this Com- 
pany for the whole term of life, when they have acquired 
an adequate value. 

Insurances without participation in profits may be 
effected at reduced rates. 

Prospectuses and further information may be had at 
the chief office, « At the Branch Office, 16 
Mall; or of the ayents in town and country. 

SAMUEL INGALL, 


POREIGN AND -COLONI AL 
PARCELS SERVICE to all parts of the World— 
Regularity, speed, economy, safety, punctuality, 
EUROP 


above; 


Actuary. 











France, Bx a, Russia, Denmark, 


gium, Holland, Prussi 
— Austri a, Switzerland, Sardinia, Northern Italy, 
Al 
Spain, Portugal, Southern Italy, A‘ x a Sicily, 
Greece, Syria, Turkey, THRICE MONTH 


Gibraltar, Malta, Mediterranean, W EEKLY. 
ASIA, 
Persia, fudia, Cevlon, Straits, Burmah, China, Japan, 
Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AFRICA 
Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, ‘Aden, WEEKLY. 
West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape, 
Algoa Bay, Natal, Mauritius, M wlagascar, MONTHLY. 
AMERICA, 
United States, New Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 


Havana, ‘I ampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, 
Bahamas, Brazil, Buenos Ayres, River Plate, 
MONTHLY, 

West Indies, N. and Pacific, California, British 


Columbia, Nova Scotia, a+. FORTNIGHTLY 
AUSTRAL ASIA. 

Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, 

Swan River, Ta iwiania, New Zealand, 


Shipping in all its bran¢ 
Screw-steamers 





at 


x George's Sound, 
MONTHLY. 
hes by tleetest Clippers and 
*assages engaged, baggage shipped, 
jusurances ef For latest day of re y and tariffs 
Apply at 25 Regent street, S.W.; Chaplin's, Regent circus, 
W.; 150 Leadenlall street, F 
WHEATLEY and CO. ‘late WAGHUCRN, 
Established 26 years. 










old established | 


Yeo: | 


ms properly | 
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PRITANNIA LIFE 
D COMPANY. 1 wered by Special A 
ment, 4 Viet., « 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL LI 
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ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary 


“AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


S‘ JUTH 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1317.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ad 
laide, Port elaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina i Wallar 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection, Every 
deseription of Banking business is eondu 1 with Vic 
toria, New South Wales ilian 


md the other Aust 
Colonies, Uurough the Company tts 
WHLIAM PURDY, Mana 
ud street, 


London 


54 O11 Bro 








MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY, 
Se MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- 
BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that 
they are willing to receive LOANS of MONEY, on the 
security of their Bonds, at the rate of £4 5s. per cent. per 
annum interest, for Periods of Three, Five, or Seven 
years ; or arrangements may be made for | r term 





at the option of the lenders, Interest Warrants for the 

whole term—payable half-yearly, at the Bankers of the 

toard in Liverpool, or in London—are issued with the 

Bonds. All oilers to be addressed to Gronkcr J. Jerri 

sun, Esq., Treasurer, Doc} ee, Liverpool 
By Order of the 








Board, 
JOUN HARRISON, Sceretary. 
1, 8th September, 1X62 


Dock office 


Liver 





ESTABLISHED A.D. 144, 


G REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
a ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliameut,25 and 26 Vi 


cap. 7A. 


WituuamM Hexry Diexsox, Nsq., Chancellor House, 
Tunbriage Wells, Chairman, 
Tuomas R. Davisox, Esq., 2 Royal Exchange buildi: 


Deputy Chairman. 


This Society is establishe ben the tried and approved 


principle of Mutual Assurane The funds are accumu 
lated for the exclusive benefit =f thewmeenhe rs, under their 
own immediate superintendence and control, ‘The profits 





are divided annuu 
101 Cheapsix 
| AW LIFE ASSURANCE 
4 Fleet street, London. 
£5,000) [a Incom 
very fifth ye 


LAWSON, See 


SOCIETY, 





c. ct 


Ow, £495,000 


Invested Assets, 
Protits divided « 


Four-fifths of the Protts a Hotted to the Assured 
The Bonuses added to Policies at the five Divisions 
} of Protit whieh have hitherto been made amount 


Pall | 


MAIL | 


BO. coven £5,500,000, 
Policies on the Participating Seale of 
effected on or before the 
year, will share in the 
will bo made up to the 


Premiums 
sist of December of the present 
next Division of Profits, which 
s1st December, 1504 

For Prospectuses and Forms for effecting 
apply to the Acrvany, at the Society's Ullice, 
London. 


Assurances, 


WILLIAM SAMUEL 
, 1362. 


DOWNES, Actuary. 
October 
FPHE GREAT EASTERN 
COMPANY. 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT 
STOCK, 


RALLWAY 
PREFERENCI 


The Great Eastern Railway Company is prepared to 
receive applications tor sums of £100, or upwards, of the 
above stock, bearing a fixed Preferential Interest of 44 
per cent. pe r annum 

Interest commenves from the date 

Applications to be made either per 
to the undersigned 


of payment. 
oually or by letter 


J. B. OWEN, 
1562. 


Secretary. 
e Terminus, Nov 


Bishopsgat 


QCHOOL SHIP.—THE TH AMES Ss 
b MARINE OFFICERS’ TRAINING SILIP “Wor 
CESTER,” moored off Blackwall, is managed by a Com 
mittee of London Shipowners, Merchauts, aud Captains. 
CHATRMAN, 

hi —e een, Esq, Black 

ICE at MAY 
C. H. Chan iia Esq., 4 Mincing lane, E.°. 


ember, 


all, E 






Tres ASURER 
Stephen Cave, M.P., 4 Mincing lane, E.C 

Respectable boys trom the ages of twelve to fifteen, in- 
tended for the sea, are ived on boa ind thoroughly 
educated for Terns of admission, Thirty 
tive Guineas per ¢ I ns and | ectuses Can 
be had on applicatio 

Ww. M Bi Secretar 





| dress« 


Fleet street, | 


pur 


lust, 


} Oilmen 
| 


IMPORTANT SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 

\ SU P PL E MENT will be given 

4 with t SUECTATOR” of January 3,1 l- 


A BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL SKETCH 
of the 

AMILIES OF FUROPE, 
judgets of the leadir 


icle in the “Spectator 


ROYAL I 
With Notes on th 


y States, 


of the ai 


and Foreign 
on of 
Great 


itain a Review of Home 
1 e, eXamining and comparing the Cireulat 
hb ee, Magazines, and popular Periodicals in 
Britain and the chi f countries in Kavope 

arly applicati “ut space to be al- 
Lto the Publi 
1 WELLINGTON STREET. 


It will also cor 





ruse 


STRAND. 





will be 


On the 2th of December, cloth gilt, price 31s. 6., 


published, the Volume of 
VIE ART-JOURNAL for 1862, in which 
Woop ¥ 


comprised upwards of ONK THOUSAND 
NGRAVINGS, selected foom Works of our own 

mid fore'gn countries exhibited at the INTERNATIONAL 

ENUHTBETLION It is a 

placed on the drawing-room tabl 


‘lume well worthy to be 
mdi titable for pre - 
sents at this festive season. It also contains Twenty-four 
Line Engravings, which include twelve of J. M. W. Tur- 
ner’s principtl works, ete.; Ilustrated Articles on Rome 
und her Works of Art; Examples of the Works of British 
Artists, and on the [International Exhibition; an Essay 
m the Products of Industrial Art, by John Stewart; the 
Me«diwval Court, by Charles Boutell, M.A.; Notes on the 
Pictures and Sculpture, by J. Beavington Atkinson; 
Notabilia of the Exhibition ; etc., ete 
With the Part for Januery, 1863, will be given Three 
Line Engravings, the Conunnation of the Ilustrated 
Catalogue of the International Exhibition, and Articles 
on several hnportant subjects, 
«* The December Number, 
London: James 8S. Virrur, 26 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. — The 


Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kingdom, 
Orders over 20s. carriage paid to the country. 


Od., now ready, 


price 2s, 


Ivy lane. 






ream. 
23 Od 
Spor 


Per ream 
Useful Cream Note...2s Od | Straw Paper.... 
Super thick ditto......38 3d | Copy Books, 10 pa ’ 





Large Blue Ditto,...98 01 doz., or 218 per gross. 
Foolscap Outsides....6s 6d | Bordered Note, 5 quires for 
Sermon Paper.......43 Od ls, or 3s Od per ream, 


Thick Cream-laid Envelopes, 61 per 100, or 
is tid per thousand. Large Blue Commercial Envelopes, 
is Gd per 1,000, or 10,000 for 408, No ch stamping 
Cresis Arms, or Addvess, on Paper or Envelopes. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5 Business and Address 
Dies from 3s, 

PARTRIDGE 
Manufacturing Stationers, 
Chancery lane. Price-list 


Super 


urge for 


AND COZENS, 
192 Fleet street, 
post fi Track 


corner of 
supplied 
C HRISTENING PRESENTS 
IN SILVER 
MAPPIN BROTHERS 
STERLING SILVER CHRISTENING PRESENTS 
have been made ly for the opening 
of a West-end branch of their stablishment, 67 
aud 68 King William street. 
Established in Sheffield A.D. 1810. 

beautifully chased and engraved, £3, 
£5 10s. each, according to size and 


signed expre 
( ity ‘ 


and de 


Silver 
£3 1vs., 
pattern. 

Silver Sets of knife, fork. and 
£1 10s,, £2, £2 103., £3 34., &4 ds, 

Silver Basiu and Spoon, iu 
46 ts., £8 8s., £10 10s 

MAPPIN BROTHERS WEST-END ITOUSE 
is at 


Cups, 
£4, £5, 
£1 1s. 


spoon, in cases, 


handsome cases, £4 4s., 


No, 222 Recent STREET. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS Fisp rr NecessARy, IN CON- 
SEQUENCE OF NUMEROUS MISTAKES, TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


IN No WAY CONNECTED WITH A 

NAME AND TRADE. 

PLATE AND Ct 
SHEPPIELD, 


THEY ARE NY¥ OTHER FIRM 
OF THE SAME 
QUEEN'S 


rLERY WORKS, 


DISTRESS LN THE MANUFACIURING 
DISTRICTS, 
SERMON Preached on Sunday, 7th 
December, 1862, in Renshaw street Chapel, Liver- 
By Joun Haniiren Thom, 
London: E. T. Wutrrie.o, 178 Strand 


ASSO- 
CIATION, 


WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS CLASSES 
Temporary Offices of the Associntion,—#5 Gresham 

House, Old Broad street, E.C., December 4, 1862 
It is requested that applications for Subscriptions may 
be sent in prior to Monday, the 22ud day of December 


pool. 


M UTUAL TONTIN NE 








Prospectuses may be obtained at 85 Gresham House, 
Old Broad street, Ec. 
By Order of the Board, 
G. 3. SIDNEY, See. pro tem 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
Ww ore ESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
seurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
ely by Lea and Perrins 
ttully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perens’ 
Names are on the Wri ~&., . Label Bottle, and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester, Messrs. Crosse and DLackweu, Meesrs. 
Banciay and Sons, London, &c., &e., and by Grocers and 
uiversally, 


18 pre] ured 
The Public are 


resp 
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Next Weck will be Published, in Two Volumes 8vo., with Maps and Numerous 
Illustrations, 


LIFE IN 


SKETCHES 


OF FRENCH FISHING, 


NORMANDY. 


FARMING, COOKING, NATURAL 


HISTORY, AND POLITICS, DRAWN FROM NATURE, 
By an ENGLISH RESIDENT. 


Edinburgh : 


EDMONTON 


and DOUGLAS. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 








GEORGE AND ROBERT 


STEPHENSON. 





The FOURTH THOUSAND of Mr. SMILES'S NEW VOLUME of 


LIVES OF 


BRITISH ENGINEERS 


Will be ready NEXT WEEK. 





NOW READY, SIXT Ht THOUSAND— 


LIVES OF 


FIRST SERIES. 


BRITISH ENGINEERS; 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE DEATH OF 


TELFORD. 


By SAMUEL 
With 5 Portraits and 200 Ilustrations. 


SMILES 


Twovols. S8vo. 42s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 

Now ready, in a closely-printed volume, pp. 369, price 
és., cloth elegant; illustrated with a fine Photograph, 
— negatives specially retained for this work by the 

London Stereoscopic Company, 
HE INDUSTRY, SCIENCE, and ART 
of the AGE; or, the International Exhibition of 

Popularly Described from lis Origin to Its Close 

Ky Jon ‘Tips, F.S.A., Editor of “The Year-Book of 

Facts in Science and Art,” Author of “ Things uot Gene- 

rally Known,” “ Curiosities of Science,” &e. 

*,* The above work may also be had in a uniform 
style of binding with * THE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS,” 
entitled and lettered as au “ extra volume” of that work. 

London: Locxwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall court, 
E.C 
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Crown &Svo., cloth, priee 5s. Gd. 
FASTORY of the CHURCIL of 
CHRIST: witha Special View to the Delineation 
of Christian Fuith and Life. With Notes, Chronological 
‘Tables, Lists of Councils, Examination ‘Ques tions, and 
other Illustrative Matter. From A.D. Lto A.D. 313. 
By the Rev. Isnay Burns, M.A., Dundee. 

“The atrocious persecutions endured by the early 
Christians with such divine patience are admirably set 
forthin the Rev. I. Burn’s ‘ History of the Church.’ The 
present valuine canst s down no further than the com- 
mencement of the fourth century, or, to speak more ex- 
actly, than the Edict of Milan, A.D. 313. In vigorous 
unaffected, and graphic linguage,are depicted the fri cate 
ful trials to which the faith and constancy of the primi 
tive believers were subjected, and the terrible narrative 
is interspersed with biographies! notices and glimpses of 
the state of socicty in those remote ages. It is a beok 
that deserves to be popular, Though oftentimes of a 
painful nature, the interest throughout is so well sus- 
tained that one is irresistibly compelled to read right on 
to the end. The publishers, too, deserve a word of praise 
for employinga type so clear and beautiful that he who 
runs may read.”"—The Spectator. 

“A very excellent work, suited to general use, and 
likely to promote not only the higher intelligence, but 
the more earnest and genial religiousness of attentive 
readers.” — Nonconformist. 


“Tn its well chosen materials it betokens the man of 


erudition; and in the ease and effect with which masses 
of detail are grouped together, so as to strike, by their 
lucid outlines and graphic precision, we discern the con- 
structive artist. ‘The manner of bringing out the preg- 
nant principle, the characteristic, the unity of the sub- 
ject, reveals the systematic thinker; and in the glow, 


beauty, and foree of the diction we have an instance of 


consummate literary power.”"—Caledonian Mercury. 
“Let me thank you cordially for your kind present of a 
copy of your able and eloquent ‘ History of the Church 
of Christ.’ Perhaps I shall best testify my appreciation 
of its character by saying that 1 at once, after perusal, 
ordered twenty copies of it for my Sixth Form, and 
that we are now reading it as a school-book on Sunday 
and Monday mornings for the current quarter, which will 
carry us through the volume. Ihope it may be largely 
adopted in this character," &e.—From the Rev. Dr. 
Kennedy, Head Master of Shrewsbury College, and Pre- 
bendary of Lichfield. 
Tuomas Newson, London, 


Edinburgh, and New York 





Just published, price 3s. 6d. 


OURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY FOR DECEMBER. 
Convrents (Vol. XXV., Part IV.) :-— 
- Mr. Purdy on Agricultural Wages in Scotland and 
Ireland. 
. Mr. Herman Merivale on Colonization. 
. Mr. F. Hill on the Prevention of Crime. 
. Mr. BE. Chadwick—Address as President of Section 
“F" of the British Association at Cambridge. 
7 re, Quarterly Returns, and Index to Vol, 
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London : Epwarp Stanrorp, 6 Charing Cross, §.W. 





ANGLED SKEIN. 


Jun. Now ready, in 


TOTICE. —A T: 
By ALBANY FoNDLANQUE, 
Three Volumes, at all the Libraries. 
London: TINSLEY Brorners 





Catherine street. 


“”A DAUGHTER OF 
A : 


This ¢ day is pub lished, ac heaper dition, in Oue Volume. 
ercwn Svo., toned paper, cloth, price 6s. 


\ EDITATIONS on DEATIL and 
4 ETERNITY. Translated from the German by 
Freperica Rowan. 
this volume were selected by the 
ire translated by Miss F. Rowan, 
and printed for Her Majesty for private distribution. 
Subsequently, however, Her Majesty granted her gra- 
cious permission to Miss Rowan to publish the selection. 
TUk OCTAVO LARGE TYPE EDITION, 
(an exact fac-simile of that privately printed for Ter 
Majesty), price 10s, 6d., may also still be had, 
and Co., 


The contents of 
Queen, anid by her des 


Londen: TrurNer 60 Paternoster row. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF EMINE Nr 
CHUISTLIANS, 
vo., with Five DPovrtr 
on stecl, price 9s, 6d 
I AMPS of the 
4 


or, Rays of Faith, Hope, 


beautifully engraved 
in extra cloth 
CIURCH; 
and Charity, from the 
fminent Christians of the 
Hf, Crissoip, M.A., 
inent Chris tian Men; 


Tu crown 


ives and Deaths of sume 
Ninet uth Cente . By 
Author of—1. * Las Hou of 
2. * Last Hours of Eminent Christian Wemen.” 
*,* In this volun ue will he found Memorials of William 
Cc owpe ar—Henry Kuke White—Henry Martyn—Claudius 
Buchanan = John 1 tler—Thomas Rennell — Legh 
Richmond—Hannah More-——Mary Jane Graham—Wi- 
liam Wilberforcee—Thomas Arnold—Robert: Anderson— 
Hedley Vicurs—Bishop Armstrong—Lishop Blomfield— 
nud many others. 
Rivinecrons, Waterloo place, 
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London. 


Al MAN AC KS fe for 1863. 


G ILBERT'S CLERGYMAN’S 
BW ALMANACK. Enlarged by the Incorporation of 
“* Whitaker's Clergyman’s Diary.” Price, sewed, 2s. 6d. ; 
roan tuck, 5s. ; moroce with lock, 8s. 

The VESTRY ALMANACK, on a sheet, price ¢d. 

The CLERICAL ALMANACK, Sewed, 9d. ; 
tuck, 2s. 6d.; morocco ditto, 4s.; with lock, Gs. 

Printed for the Company of 
Booksellers. 


T= ENGLISHMAN’S and FAMILY 

ALMANACK for 1863, price Is. Containing 
amongst much other useful information—A List of the 
Publie Offices—A Chronicle of Remarkable Events— 
Post-Office Regulations—Assessed Taxes and Stamp 
Duties, as well as a Summary of the Principal Acts of 
Parliament passed during the last Session—A Table of 
~ Quarter Sessions, and Names and Addresses of 

lerks of the Peace for all the Counties of England and 
W ales. 

London : Published for the Company of Stationers by 
Josrrm GReennint, at their Hall, Ludgate street, 
and may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


M ISMANAGEMENT IN INDIA.— 
a OUR STATUES.—The BUILDER of this Day, 
price dd., by post 5d., contains:—PFine Views of Unity 
Chureh, Islington—Our Public Statues - Mismanagement 
in India—Middle Row Stops the Way (with View)—Street 
Nomenclature— Materials from Foreign Countries—Con- 
erete Bricks—Minster Church—Value of Technical Edu- 
cation—Changes in Iron—* The Usual” Payment of 
Architects—Gothic Works in the Nineteenth Century— 
Chiming Chureh Bells—Christmas Time in 1862—Recent 
Patents—Chur: h-building News—Provincia! News—Com- 
petitions, &e. 

Office, 1, York street, Covent Garden ; 


CLERICAL 


o, Ga.° 


roan 











and all Booksellers. 


Stationers, and sold by all | 


| 
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aumentnnninees 

NEW FEATURE—COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 

wie -ach Monthly Part of 4 
LEISURE HOUR and the SU NDAY AT HOME 


a beautiful Co} ured P 
These Pictures, being fy Plate 


for 1863 it is intended to issue 
on toned paper. 





Original Paintings by eminent artists, wi) “1 

ted ina style hitherto wu attempted in inecti ts. per 

cheap periodical literature. In considerati n of thi — 

feature, the Monthly Parts will be sold xt Siapence 4, 

stead of Fivepence. The first Part for the New Year vil 
ar wil 


be published on the Ist of February. 
Copies of each Picture, price One Penn > may ole 
had with the first weekly number of each » y. mg also be 


The LEISURE HOUR Series for 1503 wilt consist of 
sist 9 








PICTURES FROM THE POETS, inclading The y ik 
Blacksmith—The Woodman—Napoleon and the | nglie 
Sailor, painted by John Gilbert—The uri ] of. ~~ 
John Moore—John Gilpin’s Famous Ride—Yhe } etn : 
| from Moscow, painted by Nicholson. Winds; r ( ss 


from the Thames—Gibraltar—Gray’s ( — ee 
other subjects of the Series, are in pr parati ‘ei 
| ‘The set of Illustrations in the SUNDAY 
will commence with The Prince of Wales at Mae ipelah, 
—painted by Benwell; Luther carried off to the Wart. 
burg—painted by Zwecher; The Loss of the Kent East 
Indiaman, — painted by Weedon. London during the 
Plazcue—Scenes of Missionary Adventure—and other 
Pictures, will follow. 


Retratovs Tract Society, 56 Patern 
ull Booksellers. 


AT HOME 


ter row ; and 








HANDSOME 


ILLUSTRATED GIET BOOKS FoR 
THE SEASON, 

fy LEISURE HOUR VOLU ME for 
1862, consisting of 832 imperial 8vo. pages of instrue. 
tive, entertaining, and varied reading, ; - elabellished 
with a Coloured Frontispiece of the International By. 
hibition, and 158 superior Engravings, by John Gilbert 
and other eminent Artists. The ope tale of the 
volume, “A Life Seevet,” is by Mr. Henry Wood, author 
of “ The Channings,” “East Lynne,” &c. Price 6s, in 
cloth boards. For presents, copies may be obtained 

elegantly bound, with gilt edges » price 7 1 mete 


The SUNDAY at HOME VOL 


18/2, containing 832 pages of Biography, Nari 
Philosophy, Missionary Tucident, Seripture 


UM E for 





Practical Discourses, Poetry, and Inter Stories for 
the Young, with a Coloured Frontispiece and 157 first. 
class Engravings, may be had for Six Shillings, in cloth 


boards; or, in extremely elegant styles of biuding, price 
7s. Gd. and 9s 

Rettaiors Tract Socrery, 56 Paternoster row; and 
all Buc keel lers. 

HE CoTT AGE R in TOWN and 
COUNTRY ‘ow ready, the VOLUME for 1392, 
isely Llustrated, price 1s. 6d. 

This periodical has now completed its second year, Its 
circulation extends; and it continues to find favour with 
the publie press, as well as to receive the encouraging 
approbation of many who are actively er rel in visiting 
the homes of the poor, The volume tur 102 contains 
twelve large full-page pictures, and a variety of other 
engravings, by Gilbert, Anelay, Huard, Nicholson, and 
other artista. Its papers are written in the simplest lan- 





Super-royal 4to., p 


guage, and designed to meet the wants of the least edu- 
cated among the labouring classes. They include nume- 

rous subjects well adapted to instruct and edity, both in 
things temporal and spiritual; to comfort and strengthen 






















the poor aud tempted; and to make the cotteger’s home 

in every respect happier and mere prosperous. Seme- 
| thing is provided for every member of the fuuily— 
father at his work, and the mother and her little 

home ; nor are the aged and sick forgotten 

Among the subjects taken up during the past year are 

the following, which will serve to show the general seope 
and compehensiveness of the work. Of a miscellaneous 
kind may be mentioned :—Th mdon Cabmean, A Doe- 
tor ina Brickfield, The Wate reress Girl, The bible in the 
Trenches, Down a Coalpit, Th Two Coachmen, The 
Oyster Seller, The First Day in the Quarry ~m bisher- 
man’s Cottage, The Railway Porter via ud Glean- 
ing, On the Other Side of the W ‘or 
economical or domestic kind, interesting x to artis 

heads of families :—Ont of Work, Machinery, La MK 
Capit L Wages, Use of Money, Post-ottice Savings Benks, 
Words to Mothers, Hints on Health, Children’s Food, 
Gardeu Vegetables, Rabbit Keeping. There will also be 
found many other narratives and papers of popular 
interest, written in a practical and Christian spirit. One 
portion of the paper is especially devoted to religious 
topics; and evangelical truth is made throughout the 





basis of instruction, 

Next year it is proposed to publish a series of chapters 
under the tile of “ The Cottage at the Firs,’ deseriptive 
of the ineidents and duties of the ordinary life of & 
labouring man, and intended to show in a brief and simple 
way how the cottager’s humble lot may be rendered use- 
ful and happy. 

Reniarous Tracr Sociery, 
all Booksellers. 


56 Paternoster row; and 





A UDIE’S LIBRARY. 
a NEW and CHOICE BROOKS. 

The collection of Books at MUDIE’S LIBRARY is 
now by many thousand volumes the largest in the world. 

It comprise Ss many cop ies of nearly every we wrk of merit 
or general interest published in England dariug the past 
twenty years, and is still further augmented and enriched 
from time to time by the addition of all the best new 
works as they appear. 

Prospectuses, Lists of the Principal Works in Ciret- 
lation, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for 
Sale, will be forwarded postage free on application. 
CHARLES Epwarp Mvupir, New Guten street, London. 

City Olfice—4 King street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments—Cross street, Manchester; aud 
New street, Birmingham 


— 





NEW SONG. 
YHE FACTORY GIRL 
By FRANcIs NorRMAN. With Illustrated Title. +4 
lished for the Benefit of the Lancashire Fund. Price 9 
(Post free for Thirty-eight Stamps.) 
Prarson and Sox, publishers, 36 Bishopsgate Withia 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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OPULAR MEDICAL 
P° for GENERAL READERS. 
Price of each Volume, 2s. 6d. 
STOMACH and its DIFF ICULTIES. 
Jawes Eyre, M.D. 
HEALTHY SKIN. 


By Sir 


By Erasmus WILsoy, F.R.S. 


DEFECTS of SIGHT. By T. Wuanron Jones, 
F.RS. oaeiiiincntin meicaiiiia . 
DISEASES of A 4 THROAT and LUNGS, ly 


SanvEL FENWICK, 
HEALTH and DISEASE, 
A Principles of Hyyicne. 


MRCS. mie 
HEADACHES: Their Causes and their Cure. By 


J. Henny G. Walch, MD. 

SUDDEN DEATH. By A. B. Graxviee, F.R.S. 

HUFELAND'S ART of P R OLONGING LIFE. Edited 

ERasuvus WILSON, F. Rn. 

NERVOUS DISEASES, "Laver and Stomach Com- 
plaints. By G. Roperr Rows, M.D. 

SEA-BATHING and SEA-AIR. 
wie, M.D. 

PHYSICAL EDUC ATION of 
Gronce Harrwio, M.D. 

ADVICE toa WIFE on the MANAGEMENT of her 
OWN HEALTH. By Pye Henny Cuavasse, P.R.C.S 

ADVICES to a MOTHER on the MANAGEMENT of 


in connection with the 
By Lione. J. Bear, 


By Geonor Harr- 


CHILDREN. By 


her OFFSPRING. By Pye Henxary Cuavasse, FRCS, 
Joun Current, New Burlington street. 
——— 


PRESENT FOR SCLENTIFIC 

tECREATION, 

Just —" Third Edition, with more than 400 
Engravings, Fep. Svo., cloth, 12s, 6 


HE MICROSCOPE and its REV E- 
LATIONS. By W. B. Carreyrer, M.D., FILS. 
Joun CuurcniLyi, New Burlington street. 
CONCLUDING SERIES OF 
BURKE'S “VICISSITUDES 
OF FAMILIES.” 
May now be had, in crown Svo., price 
TICISSITUDES of FAMILIES ; 
Essays and Narratives illustrating the surprising 
mutability of fortune in the history of our Noble Houses, 
By Sir Berxarp Burke, 11..1)., Ulster King of Arms; 
Author of the “Peerage and Baronetage,” &c. Turn 
Seniks, completing the work. 


APPROPRIAT E 





THIRD AND SIR 


BERNARD 


12s. 6d., cloth. 


Tue Fifth Edition of the | Both volumes have been 
Finst Sexres and the | carefully revised and cor- 
Second Edition of the | rected vy the Author, and a 


Seconp Sentes, price 12s. | few Additions made, the re- 
6d. each, may also be had. | sult of fresh researches. 

London: Loxnemax, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate bill. 

MR. CONTANSEAU'S NEW FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 
On Thursday next will be published, in square 18mo. 
pearl type, price loth, 

OCKET DICTIONARY OF TIE 

FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; being 

a close Abridement of the Author’s “ Practical French 








V5.5 € 





and English Dictionary,” preservin l the most useful 
features of the original work, condensed into a Pocket 
Volume for the couvenience of Te vurists, Travellers, and 
English Keaders Gr Students to whom portability of size 
isa requisite. By Leon Contansrav, French Examiner 


r Military and Civil Appointments, & 
CONTANSEAU’S PRACTICA L 


FRENCH aud ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Fifth Edition, 


corrected, in post Svo., price 10s. 6d., cloth. 
London : Loxneman, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 
This day is published, in One octavo Volume, with 72 
Iustrations on Wood, by Vizetelly, London, Nicholls, 


and Mart; also with a Map. Price £1 ts. 
HE CHANNEL ISLANDS; 
Their Physical Geography, Natural History, C ivil 
History, Economics, and Trade. 
By Professor D. T. Axsrep and Dr. R. G. Larnam. 
The illustrations, drawn on Wood expressly for this 
work, by Paul J. Naftel. 
“*The Channel Islands’ 
class; well conceived, well written, well illustrated, well 
pues It is the produce of many — and every 
and a good one.”—Athenwum, Nov. 15, 1562 
London: Wm. H. 13 Wate rloo 






ALLEN und Co,, 
place, 8. 





This day is published, in Two Vols. 8vo, with portraits 
of Lady and Sir Charles Morgan. Price 36s. 


ADY MORGAN'S MEMOIRS: 
. Autobiography, Diaries, and Correspondence. In- 
eiding Letters trom King Jerome, Madame Patterson 
Bonaparte, the Duke of Devonshire, Duchess of Devon- 
shire, Duke of Leinster, Marquis Wellesley, Marquis 
of Angle sey, Marquis of Abereorn, Marchioness of 
Abercorn, the Karl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Carlisle, 








Lord Melbourne, Lady Caroline Lamb, Lord Clon- 
curry, Lady Stauley, Lord Darnley, the Countess 
of Cork and Orrery, Lady Leitrim, Lord Dunean- 
non, Lord Macaulay, Lord Erskine, Joseph Hume, 
Daniel O'Connell, Sheil, KE. Jenner, Lafayette, Byron, 


eantess Guicecioli, Moore, Douglas Jerrold, Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. 
Sidney Suanith, 


London: Wrnuram FH. Antes and Co., 


hs ace, S.W. 


13 Waterloo 





Ww u AT WIL L THISC OST TO PRINT: | 


is a thought often occurring to literary minds, | 


lie characters, and persons of benevolent inte ntions, 
An immediate answer to the in yuiry may be obtained, a 
SrecivEn Book or Types, and information for authors, 
Seut on application, by 


Ricuarp Barnett, 13 Mark lane, London, 


SERIES | 


is an excellent book of its 


Hemans, Rev. | 


| fo 


FOR THE CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Now ready, Seventh Edition, post 8vo., 7s, 6d. 


TNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES in 


the BOOKS of MOSES and OTHER WRITINGS | 


| of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, an Argument of 
| their Veraciry. By Rev. J. J. Buwnt, late Margaret 
| Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 

| Joun Mvuaray, Albemarle street. 


Work DSWORTH'S GR i ECE. 


| 


| With Maps and 600 Engavings, illustrative of the Scenery, 


| Architecture, Costume, and Fine Arts of the Country. 

loyal Svo., 25s. 

PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, 

4 HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF GREECE. By 
Canon Worpsworrnh. <A New and Cheaper Edition. 
With an ESSAY on the CHARACTERISTICS of GREEK 
ART, by Gkornek Scnarr,, F.S.A. 

“ A standard work of Hellenic lore.”"—/Press, 

Als », by the same Author, 


ATHENS AND ATTICA; Notes of a 
Your, Third Edition, with Maps and Woodeuts, 
Svo. 8s. Gd. 

Joun Mernay, 


Albemarle street. 


BISHOP OF LONDON’S CHARGE. 
This day, 8vo., 2s 
CHARGE 

to the CLERGY of the 
his Visitation on December ud. 

BELL, Lord Bishop of London 

Jour Mvuraat 


: THE 


DIOCESE of LONDON, at 
By AncutpaLp CaMe- 
AIbemarle street. 


NI v Sc HOOT, 


ished, in foolseap 8vo., 


TALES S. 
cloth, 





Just publ price 6s. ¢ a 


AND | 


Crown | 


| 
| 
| 


DELIVERED), 


} S'- WINIFRED’S; or, the WORLD 
i OF SCHOOL, 
Edinburgh: Apam and Cuaries Brack. 
NEW EDITION (the 6th) of “ ERIC. 
Just published, the 6th E.lition, in foolseap 8vo., cloth, | 


price 5s, 
| E RIC; or, LITTLE by LITTLE. 
A Tale of Rasler's School. By F. W. Fanunan, 
Cambridge, 
ADAM and ¢ HARLES Back. 


Fellow of Trinity College, 
Edinburgh : 


feap Svo., price 3s Gd. 


VISITATION, 


New Eiliti n 
| A IDS to PASTORAL 





i consisting of Readings, Prayers, and Seriptural 
Portions, adapted specially to ease of pre longed sickne 
Selected and arranyed by the Rev. LL. B. Baownina, M.A., 
Rector of St. George, Stamford, 

“The design is excellent.”"—Literary Churchman. 


—Clerical Journal. 

“It will no doubt be useful to many of the Parochial 
Clergy who feel a ditticulty in extemporizing 

| suitable advice mbers of their tlocks.— 
Guardian, 


| London: 


| 
| 
| 
| “A useful and sensi!le work. 


to the sick me 


Bes and Dany, 186 Fleet street. 


price 5s., sewed; 5s. Gd., cloth board 
TOTES AND QU 
AN GENERAL INDEX TO SECOND SERLES 


1 1,000) reference 


| Now ready, 


8 to articles writter 


“Contains abo 











earnest and 


, 
| 


ERIES—| 


by some of our be scholars upon « coneeivable | 
subject, ‘ from predestination to slea silk, tor in th " 
| of this Brerybody's Commonplace Book no subject comes 
amis » Itisa book which | be found m 
usett iT to th se who possess Notes and Queries, and in 
dispensable to tl earchers after t curivsities of 
literature.’ "—T7imes, 8th Nov., 1862 i 
GENERAL INDEX TO FIRST SERIES, 
Price 5s., cloth boards 
“The utility of such jume, not only to men of 

letters, but to well-informed re ail rs generally, is too 
obvious to require proot, mi ially when itis rt 
membered that many of thes ine nees (between 50,000 
and 40,000) are to articles which themselves point out the 


best sources of information upon their respective sub 

jects.”"—Times, 25th July, 1856, 

Bet and Daupy, 186 Fleet street, and 
and Newsmen, 


10s, Gd, 


This day, Third Edition, Svo,, 


E ISTORICAL LECTURES on _ the 
LIFE of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. Being 

the Hulsean Lectures forthe Year 1859, By C. 4d. En. 

cor, B.D., Dean of Exeter, and Professor of Divinity, | 


King's College, London. 
London: Parker, Sox,and Bourn, West Strand, 


pure FRENCH CLASSICS ABRIDGED. 
By MARIN DE LA VoOve, lute French Master at 
Addiscombe. 
TELEMAQUE. 
| VOYAGES DE 
BELISAIRE. Is. 6d. 
PIERRE LE GRAND. 2s. 
CHARLES XII. 2s, 
GIL BLAS. 4s. 


London: Parker, Sox 








2s. 6d. 
CYRUS. 2s. 


and Bourx, West Strand, 


In a few days, Second and Cheaper Edit 
‘olume, 6s., of 
MR. WIIYTE MEL, wees Lis NEW 
THE QUEEN'S 
A Romance + Holyrood 
, West Strand 


ion, in one 


NOVEL. 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bovur 





Now ready, 

r HOS. DE LA RUE 
ETTER DIARIES and CALENDARS for 186 
Rated by James Giatsuer, F.LKLS 


all Booksellers 


& CO’S RED- 


;ima ve iriety of sizes 
r the pocket or the desk. Detailed list on application.— | 
| To be had of all booksellers and stationers. 


| 
} 
| 





| 
| 


MARIES. 


| 


} 
' 


| D* 


Now realy, et all the Libraries, in Two Vols. 21s, 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 
By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” &e, 


* All lovers of a good novel will hail with delight an- 
other of Miss Mulock’s charming fictions,”"—Joha Bull, 


Als», now ready, in Three Vols., 
A PRODIGAL SON. 
By Durrox Coox, Author of “ Paul Foster's Daughter.” 
Hivrst and Briackerr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


many THE NEW NOVELS. 
Mrs. HALLIBURTON'S TROUBLES. 


By Mrs. Hexny Woop. Third Thousand, in three Vols. 
Sls. 6d. 


The PROPHECY. By Lady Rachel 


Burier. Second Edition, Two Vols. 21s, 


The CHANNINGS. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop. Popular Edition. 63, With Mlustrations. 


EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop. Popular Edition, 63. With Tilustrations. 


RAISING the VEIL. By John Pome- 








|} nox. Twovols. 2s, 


Also, just ready, 
The BRIGANTINE. A Story of the 


London: Ricnanp Benriey, New Burlington street. 


Now ready,in One handsome Svo. Volume, with 50 
Illustrations by Wolf and Zwecker, and a Portrait of the 
great Sport-man, price 2ls.; or in moroceo, 42s, 


AFRICAN HUNTING, from Natal to 
the Zambesi, Lake Neami, Kalahari, from a6 2 to 1860, 
By Wituiam Cnarces BaLowny, Esq., F.G 

Lond m: Rickagp Benriey, New Burling ton street. 


In post Svo., 


THROUGH ALGERIA. 


Author of “ Life in Tuseany.” 
London: Ricuanp Benriey, New jw Burtin ton street. 


|, with 1 an Llustratir m, 10s. Gd., 


By the 


Iu Two Vols., post avo. 21s, 


FLINDERSLAND and STU RTLAND; 


or, the ae and Inside of Australia, By W. BR. 
Jesseor, M,/ 
London Burlington street 


Trenano Bex, New 
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